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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO 
RELIGION TO-DAY ?' 


By 
THE RT. HON. THE VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


PG .0GcC LB; Ges Ess Ds Cit, BLD: 


I 


THAT the present age is unstable and unsafe we are all only too well aware. 
It has been a time of great changes, of great wars and widespread social 
upheavals; further calamities threaten us now. These troubles we have 
been accustomed to look upon as political and economic, and we have tried 
to deal with them on those levels. But lately we have begun to realise that 
that is a mistake. The conflicts between nations, races, classes are seen to 
originate at a lower level, in conflicts between fundamental ideas. The 
clashes in our century between Prussian militarism and peace; between 
Fascism, or Nazism, or Communism, and the love of liberty; between 
reliance on power and force and reliance on reason and persuasion—these 
are really collisions between philosophies. As in the religious struggles of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries so now: it is “armed doctrines ’ 
that are at war. 

Another fact we are now obliged to recognise, however reluctantly. 
The old-established religious faiths are, in general, no longer effective to 
control men’s beliefs and actions. And this is so, not only here and there, 
but in all countries and with respect to all the creeds. It is not enough, in 
the present age, to say that Christianity, or Islam, or Hinduism, or Buddhism, 
or Judaism, or the teaching of Confucius, condemns this or that and there- 
fore it must not be done. True that individuals, and in great numbers, 
keep the old faiths and let their creed still govern their conduct. And almost 
everywhere there is, in greater or less degree, an underlying sense of right 
and wrong, an atmosphere in the home, a mental habit, which comes from 
bygone beliefs and ceremonies ; their influence lingers in the subconscious 
mind, although the active alert intellect may be little aware or interested. 

The fact remains that no one would say that this is an age in which 
religion is the dominant, or even a powerful, force in determining action— 
in the conduct of industry, for example, or in framing the programmes of 
competing parties, or in determining the policy of nations. 


II 
Any inquiry that tries to probe deeply into the maladies of our time 
will do well, therefore, to begin by considering the present state of Religion 


1 This article is the substance of a lecture given by Lord Samuel when inaugurating the London 
School of Religion which has been established recently “ for the free and disciplined study of all 
aspects of Religion.” The Hon. Secretary is Mr W. Arnold Hall at 30 Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

Some paragraphs of this article repeat passages in a previous lecture by Lord Samuel on a 
similar subject published in Creative Man and Other Addresses (Cresset Press, 1949).—[ED.] 
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in general. A decline is evident, and we must start by seeking its causes. 
Three stand conspicuous. 

The chief difference, intellectually, between the civilisation of our own 
day and the civilisations of all former times is, without question, the greater 
part now played by science. And modern science soon found itself in 
controversy with the ancient theologies. Our current creeds are based, 
for the most part, on sacred books, revelations, traditions, that are of great 
antiquity. The most recent of the world religions, Islam, was founded 
thirteen centuries ago; Christianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, Judaism, 
Hinduism, date from more and more distant ages, right back to the dawn of 
history. The universe, and man’s place in it, are seen to be very different 
now from what they were thought to be in those far-away times. So it 
has become difficult for intelligent minds to believe, with the simple faith 
of their forefathers, that the sacred books of their inherited religion give 
them a creed divinely ordained, perfect in all its parts, its commandments 
coming with an authority beyond doubt and above challenge. 

The second principal factor in the decline of dogmatic religion is the 
acceptance, throughout almost the whole of the Western world and much 
of the Eastern, of the principle of toleration, freedom of thought. In former 
times the dominant religion of a country was established by authority, both 
spiritual and temporal. Doubt was impious, dissent was penalised. One 
creed was given monopoly; all others were deliberately discouraged or 
even forcibly suppressed. This is generally no longer the case. The creeds 
now must stand on their own merits. Their claims to truth have to be 
defended in open debate. And the closer unification of the world through 
easier communications has brought a further solvent of the old unques- 
tioning certainty: we become more and more conscious that the religion 
predominant in our own country is not the only one possible. Compara- 
tive religion is a new study that attracts many of the leaders of thought 
everywhere, and the differences between the creeds, as well as the resem- 
blances, have become matters for general discussion. 

For our own generation, a third factor has come in to shake the hold of 
the ancient creeds ; it is the moral shock of the two Great Wars. If there is 
truly “a Friend behind phenomena ”’; if a Divine Person is really existent; 
ever-present, ever-watchful and omnipotent, beneficent and merciful; 
caring for men as a father cares for his children—if ‘‘ God is Love,” why, 
then, are there wars? 

This is nothing other than the ancient problem which has dogged the 
footsteps of the theologians through the centuries, the problem of the exist- 
ence of evil in a divinely regulated universe. But never has it been more 
insistent, more unescapable, than here and now. 


Ill 


Those, then, are the three causes to which, in the main, we may attribute 
the religious decline. The first—the effect of the impact of natural science 
on theological beliefs—can more properly be dealt with in my second 
article, when religion and reason will be the theme. The second cause— 
the greater liberty of inquiry, the tolerance of dissent—is not to be com- 
bated, but welcomed. We cannot be stopped at the outset by being told 
that all the problems that vex us have been answered long ago by ancient 
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authority. At the same time it is well to remember that neither can we, if 
our inquiry is honest, declare a priori that the answers of orthodoxy are to 
be accounted wrong merely because they are orthodox. A fresh survey may 
lead us to reject the old beliefs, but also it may confirm them; or, rejecting 
some, it may confirm others. 

I come then at once to the third of the factors suggested as the principal 
causes of the decline of religion—the very existence of evil. 

We ask how, in this age of vast and bloody battles, of fighting to the 
death in the sky and under the sea, of the cold and calculated murder of 
millions of innocent human beings; still around us mutilated and blinded 
men, and the ruins of devastated cities; with the possibility of all this, and 
perhaps worse, being repeated, unendingly—how can we still believe in 
the ever-abiding care of an all-merciful and all-loving Father, ruling our 
destinies? Here is a problem which faces everyone. This is not a matter 
for the elaborate logic of philosophers or the intricate arguments of theo- 
logians. It hits the mind of the simplest. Religion seems to clash with 
reality. 

But any thinker who enters upon this issue, which involves of course 
the issue of Evil in general, discovers at once that it is bound up with another 
of the ancient and fundamental problems of philosophy—the problem of 
freewill. 

The controversy between freewill and determinism has been continued 
so long, and with such inconclusive results, that most people are weary of it. 
Milton’s lines are familiar: 

Others apart . . . reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 
And found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost. 

But we cannot escape from this debate by saying merely that here is a 
mystery beyond the power of man to resolve. Such evasion would make 
our whole inquiry futile from the beginning. Nor is it necessary; for if 
the question at issue is rightly stated, if two elements, often ignored, are 
brought to the forefront and emphasised, it would seem possible to reach a 
conclusion, definite and simple, which possibly might even command a 
general assent. 

The first point is this: The question is wrongly posed; it is usually 
expressed in some such form as the following: Although every physical 
event is the consequence of a combination of prior causes, and the character 
of those causes determines the character of the event, nevertheless we know, 
from our experience of our own actions, that what we do is often the out- 
come of our own deliberate and purely autonomous choice. Nothing will 
convince me, as I sit in my chair considering whether I shall go out for a 
walk or remain at home and write letters, that | am not perfectly free to 
decide as I like; perhaps to choose the one first, and then change my mind 
and do the other. (I am not taking into consideration here the philosophic 
conclusions drawn by some physicists from Heisenberg’s Principle of 
Uncertainty, which question the whole conception of uniform causation, 
That is a matter of controversy that requires separate examination, for which 
there is no time now. I would only say that, for my own part, I agree with 
the philosophers and scientists, such as Bertrand Russell and Einstein and 

Vor. XLIX. No. 3. 9* 
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Planck, who do not accept those deductions from the Uncertainty Principle, 
but regard the idea of the uniformity of Nature and universal causality as 
still valid.) 

The apparent dilemma between causation on the one hand and personal 
choice on the other, arises because the question is put on the assumption 
that the “I” is the starting-point of the matter. The person who is choosing 
between going for a walk and staying at home is taken as here, at this time, 
ready-made. That assumption, however, is false. No such situation occurs, 
or can occur, in the universe. You cannot cut a cross-section at a particular 
moment, and say we will begin from there. You can cut a cross-section 
in something static—a log of wood—but not in something dynamic—a 
river, or the flow of events. The man, as he now is, has a background, 
which cannot be left out of account—his parentage, environment, education, 
his own childhood and youth. The “1” that chooses is not a commence- 
ment—spontaneous and uncaused. It is an item, like all the others, in the 
vast procession of events. The “I” itself is caused. 

The second point, which is essential, is this. The causes that have brought 
the Ego into being, have formed its character, and will decide its choice, 
are not of one kind; they are of two kinds. Some are external; some are 
within the individual mind and body, are part of the Ego itself. 

An infant is born. Its qualities at the start depend upon the genes in 
the fertilised germ-cell from which it has developed; those microscopic 
genes, so carefully studied by modern genetics; thousands of them in a 
human germ-cell; all integrated into a whole; but each one having its own 
character, that will in due course decide organs, features, mental capacities 
of the person that is to be. The infant is not responsible for its own genes; 
nor for its nurture; nor for the kind of environment into which it has been 
born. The infant is passive, and not accountable. Gradually, in childhood 
and youth, the mind grows; it develops a memory, a will and a power of 
choice that is personal. The man, when mature, holds himself respon- 
sible for his own actions, and unless insane, is properly held by others to be 
morally accountable. 

Something new and different has entered into the cosmic complex. 
Once established, this Ego shares increasingly in its own further develop- 
ment. It is no longer a passive product of the environment. It can even 
react against it; if need be, struggle and fight against it; may sometimes 
succeed in dominating the environment and changing it. 

The human organism is engaged in a constant interchange with its sur- 
roundings. It takes in air, water, food; absorbs and utilises the elements 
that it needs and expels the rest. It accepts also various stimuli—radiations, 
ait-waves, scent particles—which give rise to sensations and emotions. 
And it receives ideas. In exchange it sends out fresh stimuli and ideas. 
** All life is a commerce between self and not-self.” 

The mind is influenced by its own thoughts and emotions. And not 
alone by those of the moment. In the past many have been recorded and 
stored by memory, and can be evoked now to take part. Past actions also 
may crystallise into daily habits: these may at times stubbornly oppose the 
present will. So the days build the years, and the years make the character, 
and the character decides the choice. As Bergson puts it: “It is right to 
say that what we do depends on what we are, but it is necessary to add also 
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that we are, to a certain extent, what we do, and that we are creating our- 
selves continually.” Or, in George Eliot’s words: 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 


We see then two sets of causes ever at work. The one, the external, 
beginning long before birth, stretching indeed from all history; then pro- 
ducing the infant and shaping the child and the adult. The other causes, the 
internal, are active from childhood to death. The two sets of causes are 
always interacting—at every moment; usually co-operating, but often 
conflicting; sometimes the one dominant, sometimes the other. 

When we philosophise about it, we can if we wish group together the 
outside factors, give them a name, and say that they constitute ‘“‘ Deter- 
minism”; and the inside factors, and call them “ Freewill.’ If we do that 
we may find there a solution of the ancient controversy, a way out from the 
“wand’ring mazes.” In any event, we reach the clear conclusion that 
individual freewill—power of choice—is a reality: not the sole factor in 
deciding our actions, but always essential and often conclusive: not con- 
tradicting causality, but part of it: as integral to human nature as our eyes 
and ears, as real as our arms and legs. 


IV 


Let us come back now to the problem of Evil. 
When the human mind boldly tries to conceive the cosmic plan it may 
imagine that it might have taken one or other of two forms. It might have 


created conscious beings perfect from the beginning—without error, with- 
out evil or suffering. Or it might have created a process for the development 
of living creatures, with material bodies, ina material habitat, some endowed 
with mind; among these, some with free powers of conscious choice. 
Such freedom could not but include the liberty to make mistakes—otherwise 
it would not be freedom at all. And by mistakes we mean actions that 
cause us injury, sorrow, pain, death. It may be that elsewhere in this 
universe or in other universes, the first plan, of perfect beings, prevails. 
The second is the world that we have. Would we say that, if it had been 
left to us to decide, we would rather have had the other ? 

Man as an organism has entered upon the scene among the plants and the 
animals. He alone is both conscious and aware of his consciousness. And 
he alone is not only an effect of evolution, but has become one of its causal 
agents. We are ourselves factors in the evolutionary process; as authentic 
as atoms and molecules, the land or the sea. 

We combine into social units—the family, the neighbourhood, the 
tribe, the nation—groups of nations, a union, even, of the whole race. We 
set on foot organised movements—religious, political, cultural, economic— 
to promote our well-being. Sometimes we can even cope with the forces 
of Nature themselves when they are hostile. If floods drown our fields, we 
make dykes to contain them. Storms sink our ships; we build vessels 
that can outride the tempest. Diseases afflict our bodies and plagues sweep 
us away; we discover means of prevention or cure. We can even gather 
up the lightning and make it harmless. And civilisation is only some 
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six or eight thousand years old: what may we not do in the thousands to 
come? 

If, still, we find ourselves surrounded by evils ; if this human fellowship, 
which can do such wise and noble things, is often ignoble and foolish; 
and if thereby we suffer—let us not then look about in every direction for 
someone or something to blame. Let us not invent scapegoats for our own 
errors, faults and crimes—wayward Olympian gods, a malignant Satan, 
a sinful Adam; or figments, such as Chance, Destiny, “‘ our stars”; or, at 
last, a callous and indifferent God. Let us not cry out that we are like animals 
caught in a trap, and dart about, this way and that, to find an escape. If 
there is Fate, we ourselves, in large measure, are that Fate. If there is a 
trap, we are both the trappers and the trapped. 

So we reach these conclusions: first that there is, within the general 
framework of causation, a real freedom of the individual human will. An 
incessant divine intervention in the course of terrestrial affairs would be 
incompatible with that freedom. We cannot both claim protection against 
the consequences of our own follies and mistakes, sins and crimes, and at 
the same time escape being puppets. We may hold that, of the two, freedom, 
with adventure, danger and suffering, is better than safety with stagnation; 
better than an eternity of placid perfection. 

We reach the conclusion that the problem of Evil must be considered on 
the mundane plane rather than the transcendental. We see it as a question 
of the responsibility of man rather than the responsibility of God. The 
debate shifts from theology to human action. The action must be both 
individual and social. It ramifies into the whole field of practical affairs; 


into ethics, politics, economics, natural science, technology, and, above all, 
personal right-doing. 


V 


Obeying my mandate to “ formulate the problems,” I would crystallise 
what I have been saying into a few specific questions for your consideration. 

(1) Do you agree that mankind is now in a state of chronic difficulty and 
danger, and that this is the consequence of controversies in politics and 
economics, which are themselves the result of confusions and conflicts in 
the world of fundamental ideas ? 

(2) Is there a decline, compared with previous centuries, in the effective- 
ness of religious beliefs, and is this decline one of the main causes of the 
confusion ? 

(3) Seeking reasons for the decline, can we find them, first, in the effects 
of the impact of modern science on the ancient theologies? Secondly, in 
religious faith having become dynamic and no longer static—a matter for 
open discussion? ‘Thirdly, in the bitter experiences of mankind of the 
cruelty and devastation of world-wide wars; this appearing to be in direct 
contradiction of the doctrine of divine benevolence preached by the estab- 
lished religions ? 

(4) We postpone for the time being the question of religion and science. 
On the question of toleration, are we ready to accept the principle of free 
inquiry into religious matters as in the long run right and advantageous ? 

(5) Examining afresh the ancient problem of freewill and determinism, 
do we consider that a useful approach would be to recognise, first, that the 
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individual Ego is itself the product of causes; and, second, that while some 
of those causes are external, others are internal to the Ego itself and an 
integral part of it? Along that approach, may we reach the definite con- 
clusion that an autonomous, responsible freewill is a reality in human nature ? 

(6) Basing ourselves on that conclusion, may we see the problem of Evil, 
as a matter, less for theology than for practical human action—individual 
and social? Might we then answer the question Why are there wars? by 
saying—Because men choose to wage them; and that it is a better cosmic 
plan for men to suffer such evils in one age so as to learn in other ages how 
to avoid them, rather than never to have choice of action at all ? 


SAMUEL 


LONDON 


NOTE. A continuation of this article, under the title ‘‘ Does Religion stand 
to Reason?” dealing with the cosmological, ethical and emotional elements in 
religion and the relation to them of reason, intuition and mysticism, will appear 
in the July issue of the Hrspert JouRNAL.—[EbD.| 
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I 


THE most significant feature of our time is the growing realisation of the 
dream of ages, the creation of one world. The Kingdom of God of which 
the prophets spoke is not this or that particular religious organisation, but 
it is the world community. This ideal has ceased to be an utopian dream 
and has become an attainable goal. Thanks to the work of our scientists 
and engineers the geographical barriers which divided peoples have been 
removed. A single body of scientific knowledge is available for all peoples. 
In a few centuries the discovery of steam and electricity, internal combus- 
tion engine, and the mechanics of nuclear fission have put into our hands 
immeasurable and overwhelming power which we can use to build a happy 
human society or destroy our civilisation created by the efforts of countless 
generations of men. We have reached a period of human history when it is 
essential for us to find a way to work unitedly and in a spirit of genuine 
co-operation. Either we find the way to one world or face catastrophe. 

The United Nations Organisation and its specialised agencies assume 
that human unity can be achieved if we concentrate on efforts to bridge the 
powerful and conflicting economic and political interests of the different 
nations. What we see at Lake Success and elsewhere is the insufficiency of 
attempts which aim at uniting mankind on principles which are exclusively 
political or economic. These external agreements and compromises do not 
succeed for they aim at imposing a world pattern of life on men who 
are essentially nationally minded. We aim at a world community but 
feel and act as members of narrow groups, racial or religious, national or 
ideological. 

The unity of the human race can be achieved only by an inner oneness of 
spirit, by the pursuit of aims that are universal. Gandhi said, “ The world 
is one in fact; it must become one in truth in the minds and hearts of men.” 
We have attained a material world unity; we must achieve a psychological 
and spiritual unity based on affinity, if not identity of inner experience and 
purpose. The world is in search of its soul. We have to produce a new type 
of human being who owes his allegiance to the human race. 

In this critical time how do religions behave? The Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Conversion of 
England, published in the middle of January 1946, deplores the unhappy 
divisions, the lack of charity among particular congregations, which obscure 
the fellowship of the Christian Church and calls upon the different Christian 
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sects to continue and co-operate in the task of the Conversion of England. 
The Report draws pointed attention to the waning influence of religion in 
the national life of the country and calls for a strengthening, for a quicken- 
ing of spiritual life. It deplores the prevalence of conventional religion 
and the unhappy divisions in the Christian Church. What is true of the 
Christian Church is true of the religious situation in general. The unity 
aimed at in the Report cannot stop at the frontiers of Christianity. 

The barriers of dogmatic religions are sterilising men’s efforts to co- 
ordinate their forces to shape the future. If religions are to heal humanity’s 
divisions, if they are to bring peoples nearer one another, they must take 
themselves seriously, forget their partisan strife, affirm that religion is a 
matter of spirit and not form and its loyalty is to the whole world and not 
simply to the members of any one community. Such a view of religion 
will help us to develop the quality of tolerance. 

Tolerance has two sides, a negative and a positive. Negatively it rejects 
the claim that any one type of religion has absolute, final, universal and 
exclusive validity. The surrender of this self-assertive, aggressive claim is 
essential for the recognition of other forms of religious belief and practice 
which also bring men nearer the Divine. The positive side is a sensitiveness 
to truth wherever it is found, an appreciation of the values found in other 
religions, a creative assimilation of the elements of truth and a consequent 
enrichment of our own beliefs. The two are interdependent. Western 
philosophy is a creation of the Greeks; Western religion is a contribution 
of the Jews; Western thinking has been a continuous struggle to reconcile 
the two, philosophy and religion. Since the Renaissance there have been 
attempts to uproot religion as a phenomenon of minor importance. 

We have to-day a phase when science and analysis take the place of 


philosophy and metaphysics. In the name of logical empiricism, we deny 
the possibility of any knowledge which transcends the narrow limits of 


empirical perception. The whole history of religion is dismissed as a 
gigantic hallucination under which humanity has suffered all these centuries, 
when it took vain fantasies for incontestable realities. A confession of 
ignorance, of agnosticism, of scepticism is the modern faith. Our hope is 
that such periods of scepticism have occurred in the past. They have always 
been short lived. The Sophists of India gave rise to the Buddha and 
Mahivira; those of Greece to Socrates and Plato; the scepticism of the 
Academy was succeeded by the spread of the Christian religion. All sign’ 
indicate that the present age of unfaith will lead to a revival of spiritual 
religion, in which a creative union of the two forces, thought and faith, will 


take place deep down at the roots. 


II 

The Report on the Conversion of England rightly urges that religion is a 
conversion, a mental and spiritual revolution, a change from a self-centred 
to a God-centred life. It is a call to a new vision and understanding of life. 
The Report asks for the assertion of the primacy of spirit over the long 
dominant external forms of religion, such as submission to authority or 
subscription to a formula. The discipline of religion consists in turning 
inwards, deepening our awareness, developing a more meaningful attitude 
to life which frees us from a hardening of the spirit. ‘“ Except ye be con- 
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verted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven.” Knowledge of God is achieved by the experience of a new birth, 
by the enlargement of consciousness. At the beginning of the third book 
of Padagogus Clement of Alexandria refers to the injunction Know Thyself, 
which is the Upanisad dtmdnam viddhi, and comments, “for if a man 
knows himself, he will know God, and knowing God will be made like 
unto God.” Thomas Aquinas observes: ‘“ By this light the blessed are 
made deiform, that is like God, according to the scriptural saying, ‘ When 
he shall appear, we shall be like to him and we shall see him as he is.’”” 4 
Through wisdom we grow into likeness with the Spirit. 

Religious insight is not a mere academic acquaintance with the truths of 

religion but a deep searching experience which enters into the very recesses 

of the spirit.? It is at a level deeper than that of discursive reasoning. The 
latter has a secondary, derivative nature and belongs to the symbolic 
reflected world of externality. Intellectual argument is different from 
spiritual insight. The experience of God is ineffable. Words indicate it 
but do not reveal it. Ultimately we have only to behold. In a sense all 
givenness, all seeing is ineffable. But seeing is not merely through the eyes of 
the body: nor is all givenness limited to space and time. Our spiritual 
apprehensions can be communicated to others through intellectual pro- 
positions. 

The Hindu tradition discriminates between essential spiritual experience 
(Sruti) and the varying forms in which this experience has in course of time 
appeared (smrti). While the former is universal and unifying, the latter is 
diverse and divisive. The kind of authority which pertains to the former 
does not apply to the latter. These interpretations are bound to be diver- 
gent as they are conditioned by the varied historical circumstances in which 
their formulators lived. They are the reflections of eternity in the mirrors 
of passing generations. The expression of truth cannot dissociate itself 
from the time process. We are parts of the historical process which builds 
up the cultural environment which envelops us like the air we breathe. Our 
doctrinal squabbles relate to the ever changing forms of mortal speech in 
which we clothe the one immortal truth. Rg. Veda says, “‘ The real is one; 
sages speak of it variously.” 

The foundation of the knowledge of God is the awareness of the mystery 
of God. It is a mystery in the sense that it is not susceptible of objectifica- 
tion or definition. It involves the individual who attempts to grasp it and 
is not itself an external datum. Knowledge of God is participation in a 
mystery. The Supreme is not objectively accessible. ‘‘ The Tao cannot be 
named; what is named is not Tao.” Those who have the experience 
express what they have found in a language of their own, a language of 
symbols. ‘‘ Without a parable spake he not unto them,” 

The difficulties of giving adequate expression to spiritual experience 
have been noted not only by the philosophers of the east but also by those 
of the west. Plato indicated in his Seventh Epistle that he was loth to write 
of his deepest experiences on account of the limitations of logic and language. 
When Origen said, “there are certain things the meaning of which cannot be 
unfolded at all by any words of human language” he held that spiritual 


1 1 John iii. 2 quoted in Summa Theologica, I, q. 12, a, §, Cc. 
2 Cp. St Paul’s words: “ Let this mind be in you ‘which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
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truths discovered by direct apprehension cannot be adequately expressed. 
Aquinas put down his pen and refused to complete his Swmma Theologica, 
explaining that in comparison with what he had experienced all that he 
had written was as straw. The content of his experience can be couched 
only in the language of metaphor and paradox. Karl Jaspers speaks of an 
immediate experience of the Transcendent which is not one form of expe- 
rience alongside of other forms but is rather the profound inner significance 
of all such fotms. In the effort to apprehend, state and communicate this 
primal experience men have fashioned for themselves a second sign language, 
that of mythology; philosophers, aware of the crudity and inadequacy of 
this type of thinking, have striven after a more faithful expression of the 
Transcendent in their metaphysical systems. For Bergson, metaphysical 
knowledge is knowledge which dispenses with symbols. Berdyaev writes 
in Spirit and Reality: 


Christian dogma is merely a symbolism of spiritual experience. . . . We cannot 
dispense with symbolism in language and thought, but we can do without it in 
the primary consciousness. In describing spiritual and mystical experience men 
will always have recourse to spatial symbols such as height and depth, to symbols 
of this or another world. But in real spiritual experience these symbols disappear; 
there are no symbols of height and depth, of this or another world. The primal 
creative act is realistic and non-symbolical; it is free from conceptional 
elaboration. 


Symbols suggest, but do not express. They provide the support for 
experiences which lie beyond the power of words. 
The symbols, the formulas, the creeds are the indispensable means for the 


clarification and communication of truth. The ineffable experience, on 
account of its ineffability, is mute, speechless and cannot remain so if it is 
to serve the needs of men. The teacher announces his vision, his experience 
and his followers, to conserve his teaching, interpret his teaching and reduce 
it to formal statements. The organisation of thought necessary for doctrinal 
reasons tends in some degree to form closed communities. The beliefs 
are accepted by the community of followers and supported by the authority 
of the teacher. A certain amount of sanctity gets attached to them and 
this is found necessary for preserving the unity of the community. Bergson 
points out that organised religion is “‘ the crystallisation brought about by a 
scientific process of cooling, of what mysticism had poured while hot into 
the soul of man. Through religion all men get a little of what a few privi- 
leged souls possessed in full.” } 

The danger, however, arises when we overlook the essentially tentative, 
instrumental character of these beliefs. When the teachings are formalised, 
they tend to be finalised. There is a temptation to assume the uniqueness 
and adequacy of the way in which the Divine is conveyed to us. When we 
think we know, we cease to learn. There are many religious bodies to-day 
who claim to be in possession of all truth and believe that they have nothing 
either to learn or to unlearn. Authority is asserted as absolute and attempts 
to modify the beliefs are resisted. There is a conflict between the spirit 
and the letter, the spirit which is ever living, progressing and expanding 
and the letter which is static, sterile, and final. While authority demands 


1 The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, E.'T., p. 227. 
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that the formal interpretation shall remain unchanged, the authentic 
exponents of the life of spirit ask for an adaptation of the creed to the 
changing modes of thought. In the history of all religions, we find this 
conflict between the custodians of authority who stifle thought, curb 
feeling and control action and the exponents of the life of spirit who believe 
that “ the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” } 

Besides, those who take these forms as final become hostile to other 
groups who adopt other forms. While genuine spiritual experience intro- 
duces order and unity in personal life and human relations, adherents of 
outward expressions are generally filled with a spirit of bigotry and hatred. 
The unfortunate spectacle of militant versions of spiritual truth howling 
against one another across the wide spaces of the world claiming that theirs 
is the only absolute version is the natural result of the confusion of spirit 
with its expression. Even within a single religion sects grow up which find 
genuine co-operation difficult. Those who do not accept our particular 
brand of truth are kept outside our community. Karl Jaspers says, “ The 
claim to exclusivity is the work of man and not built on God, who provided 
man with many roads to himself.” 2 ‘‘ When creeds are made absolute 
they become a kind of banner. They are the rallying points, the sign of 
membership in a group, the badge of an enthusiasm, a battle emblem.” ® 

If we believe in the authentic life of spirit we cannot be susceptible of 
any orthodoxy for spirit is one with freedom. The spokesmen of the spirit 
have a sense of humility in the presence of the ultimate mystery. They will 
not be self-assertive but echo St Paul’s words, “‘ Now we see through a glass 
darkly.” They will have little sympathy with those who claim that they 
possess the truth and therefore cannot tolerate error. For them dogmas 
have no sanctity of their own. Their validity is derived from their power 
to quicken the life of spirit. The dogmas are guides to the spiritual life. 
They are “metaphors mutely appealing for an imaginative leap.”* The 
spiritual souls have the sense to discriminate between essential spiritual 
experience and their formal expressions. Dogmas are useful if they are 
treated as symbols; they are false if they are treated as truths conveying 
exact information. They are not truths but truths’ attempts at expression. 
They are a rendering of spiritual life and they become dangerous if they pro- 
fess to be absolute truths. Precise statements divert the mind from the 
mystery itself. Al] tenuousness is lost and the spirit is sacrificed to the defini- 
tion. The Buddha does not rely on dogmas. He asks us to adopt the 
straight and narrow way of mental and moral discipline which will lead us 
to the goal of the knowledge of reality.. According to the Indian tradition, 
dogmas are signposts which indicate the general direction of the goal 
but are not to be confused with the goal itself. The real intent of the 
formulas is overlooked if they are treated as having intrinsic significance. 

On the view here outlined that religion is a matter of knowledge and 
experience, uncompromisingness and intolerance become difficult. Know- 
ledge of God tests and purifies all our notions of God. While the externals 
of dogmas, creeds, prove disruptive and create barriers, religious experience 


1 Proverbs xx. 27. 
2 The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, E.T. (1950), p. 95. 
3 id., p. 144. 

Whitehead: Process and Reality, p. 6. 
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binds men together. When we descend into the depths of our being we 
discover the same truth and aspire to the same goal.!_ Those who worship 
God in spirit and in truth feel their companionship with all free participants 
in the unity of religious adventure. We must get back to the freedom of 
the prophets and struggle for the elevation of man above partisanship 
and exclusiveness. God’s suffering servant is so gentle that a bruised reed 
would he not break and smoking flax would he not quench. 


Ill 


The positive aspect of toleration, appreciation and acceptance of valu- 
able elements from other faiths follows as a natural consequence of the 
stress on the experimental knowledge of God. Diversity becomes a source 
of richness and not of discord. There is no real antinomy between unity 
and diversity. Christianity, for example, has taken its colour from the 
historical condition, national peculiarities and psychological divergences of 
the peoples who adopted it. From its Hellenistic environment Christianity 
accepted many valuable elements. The discoveries of ancient papyri have 
helped us to understand the growth of early Christianity. We there see the 
close relationship of Christianity to those mystery religions which also 
believed in a dying saviour god, a ritual meal of fellowship and rebirth 
out of death into a blessed immortality. In the previous number of 
Hr1BBERT JouRNAL Dr Inge referred to the pagan elements in Catholic 
Christianity: ‘For instance the Madonna is plainly the goddess Isis, who 
appeared to Apuleius; she has nothing to do with the mother of Jesus.” ? 
Christian culture is a blend of the Jewish, Greek, and Roman traditions. 

Religions grew up in isolation and developed in distinctive ways. Even 
then they enriched themselves from their cultural environments. The world 
with startling suddenness has become small. A whole new vista of religious 
knowledge has swung into view. We should renew on a fresh and larger 
scale the integration with other traditions. 

Those who know only the culture of a part of the earth’s surface will 
hereafter be treated as provincial in mind. We are to prepare ourselves for 
citizenship in a world community. Intercultural understanding may take 
place at different levels. We may study other people’s beliefs and customs 
or their works of art and literature or their deepest ideals which are set 
forth in their philosophies and religions. If the barriers between religions 
are to be pulled down, religious isolationism should be given up. We must 
be in a position to consider sympathetically the precious heritages of other 
religions, note frankly the differences among religions and above all recog- 
nise the sense of unity which prevails over the sense of dividedness. The 
saint and the sage are recognisable wherever they appear. 

It is not a question of fusing all religions into one but enabling each 
religion to assimilate whatever it can from the truths of other religions. 
What is needed is organic assimilation, not mere juxtaposition. There is a 
difference between samanvaya, ot synthesis and syncretism. In a syncretism 
we gather together elements from different systems and throw them together 


1 “ Venture onward deep down into a crypt, you will find the altar and its sacred everburning 
lamp.” Thomas 4 Kempis. Imitation of Christ, 11, 1. Canon Liddon’s English Translation. 


2 January 1951, p. 132. 
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without any principle or order. In a synthesis, on the other hand, there are 
certain definite principles from which we start and move outwards. . Each 
religion will remain an integrated structure, but will assimilate new material. 
The different religions may retain their individualities, their distinctive doc- 
trines and characteristic pieties along with a live sense of spiritual fellowship. 

A living religion is always growing. Its credal expressions are always 
changing. Religion is a “treasure in earthen vessels” according to St 
Paul. These vessels are capable of infinite refashioning and the treasure 
itself of renewed application in each succeeding age of human history. 
The profound intuitions of religions require to be presented in fresh terms 
relevant to our new experiences, to our new predicament. Look at the 
development of dogmas in the history of Christianity, the system of Thomas 
Aquinas, Luther’s catechism, the Institutes of Calvin, the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, the Confession of Westminster. All 
these profess to bear the signature of Christ and each one represents a new 
emphasis determined by the outlook of the age in which the new form 
developed. We need not think that all tenable solutions of all problems 
are to be found in our past tradition. History does not stand still. We have 
to strike out on new paths, not only because we are different but also 
because like living organisms religions change and grow. No religion can 
contemplate a return to the methods and emphases of the past. It has to 
appeal to the best minds of our age with their intellectual comprehension 
and spiritual maturity. Free exchange of thought reveals new truths, 
unsuspected agreements and a profound sense of loyalty to spiritual truth 
underlying the grave disagreements. 


IV 

I do not believe that the unity of the world will be attained by the imposi- 
tion of beliefs and practices bequeathed to this or that religion by previous 
generations, but it will emerge as part of an immediately felt yearning for 
fellowship when the cross-fertilisation of the different traditions brings 
them together under a creative unity. We acquire by this process a compre- 
hensive perspective of religion. The development of such a perspective is 
not a mere necessity of our age. It is the demand of a right view of religion. 

We live in a world which is neither eastern nor western. Each of us is 
the heir to all civilisations. The past of China, Japan and India is as much 
our past as is that of Israel, Greece and Rome. Many different streams of 
religious tradition are converging and are willing to learn by association 
and co-operation from the wisdom and devotion of one another. In the 
years to come one might expect to see a spiritual renaissance which will 
bring the religions of the world closer to one another. The world is moving 
towards religious unity not on the basis of any one religious tradition but 
within the framework of a religion of spirit which does not abandon the 
past of any religion but fulfils it. 

It is the age-old wisdom of the prophet souls of East and West that reli- 
gion is one while religions are many and the many religions are the varied 
dialects of the one language of the human spirit. This is the teaching not 
only of the Upanisads and Buddhism but also of the Greek mysteries and 
Platonism, of the Gospels and the schools of Gnosticism. This is the wisdom 
to which Plotinus refers, when he says: 


. 
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This doctrine is not new ; it was professed from the most ancient times though 
without being developed explicitly; we wish only to be interpreters of the ancient 
sages, and to show by the evidence of Plato himself that they had the same 
opinions as ourselves.! 


This is the religion which Augustine mentions in his well-known statement: 


That which is called the Christian Religion existed among the Ancients, and 
never did not exist, from the beginning of the human race until Christ came 
in the flesh, at which time the true religion, which already existed, began to be 
called Christianity.? 


This truth speaks to us in varying dialects across far continents and over 
centuries of history. Those who overlook this perennial wisdom, the 
eternal religion behind all religions, this sandtana dharma, this timeless tradi- 
tion, “‘ wisdom uncreate, the same now that it ever was, and the same to be 
forevermore,” 3 and cling to the outward forms and quarrel among them- 
selves are responsible for the civilised chaos in which we live. It is our duty 
to get back to this central core of religion, this fundamental wisdom which 
has been obscured and distorted in the course of history by dogmatic and 
sectarian developments. 

At the level of body and mind, physique and temperament, talents and 
tastes, we are profoundly unlike one another but at the deepest level of all, 
that of the spirit which is the true ground of our being, we are like one 
another. If religion is to become an effective force in human affairs, if it is 
to serve as the basis for the new world order it must become more inward 
and more universal, a flame which cleanses our inward being and so cleanses 
the world. For such a religion the historical expressions of spiritual truth 


and the psychological idioms employed by religions to convey the universal 
truth cease to be rocks of offence. The barriers dividing men will break 
down and the reunion and integration of all, what the Russians call sobornost, 
an altogetherness in which we walk together creatively and to which we 
all contribute, a universal church will be established. Then will the cry of 
St Joan in Bernard Shaw’s epilogue to that play be fulfilled. “O God that 


> 


madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive thy saints? 
Then will come a time when the world will be inhabited by a race of men, 
with no flaw of flesh or error of mind, freed from the yoke not only of 
disease and privation but of lying words and of love turned into hate. 
When human beings grow into completeness, into that invisible world 
which is the kingdom of heaven, then will they manifest in the outer world 
the Kingdom which is within them. That day we shall cease to set forth 
God dogmatically or dispute about his nature but leave each man to worship 
God in the sanctuary of his heart, to feel after him and to possess him. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


ALL SOULS COLLEGE 
OXFORD 


1 Enneads, V, 1, 8. 
2 Librum de vera religione, Chapter ‘10. 
3 St Augustine. 
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I 


WHEN Nietzsche succumbed to a chronic mental disease in 1889 he had 
just seen the first signs of his future influence. When he died on August 25, 
1900, he had become famous. His initial influence was tempestuous. His 


work was interpreted as a justification of life as a value in itself, as a guide to 
unbridled conduct, as the incentive to every conceivable line of action and 
as a supreme example of intellectual vitality intensified to the pitch of 
genius. Even in its early phase, however, his influence went deeper. He 
restored the basic problems to the philosophical instinct in man which the 
so-called scientific philosophy of the universities had failed to satisfy. 
Philosophy, which had become a purely intellectual concern, again became 
the concern of the whole man. He made his deepest impact on the young. 
The academic philosophers of the time poured scorn on him, dismissed 
him as a “‘ passing fashion ” and lectured on him only to save the age from 
the catastrophe which he appeared to represent. 

What is the position to-day? The Nietzsche vogue has passed but his 
fame remains. He is still regarded as a figure of fateful import and many 
consider him a menace. After all, it is said, he did deliver the most ruthless, 
merciless and blatant attack on Christianity of all time. He is even made 
responsible for National Socialism—on account of the philosophy of the 
Will to Power that was an element in the thought of his last decade. Hitler 
had himself photographed standing beside Nietzsche’s bust in the Weimar 
archives and received an enthusiastic welcome from Nietzsche’s sister. For 
a moment, Nietzsche did in fact almost become the official philosopher of 
National Socialism. Some of those who were carried away by Nietzsche 
in the ’nineties later professed to find him intolerable, however, and spurned 
him. By so doing, they merely showed their own failure to understand him 
both in their young days and as fully-grown men. In our own time 


1 Translated by Stanley Godman, with acknowledgment to Die Newe Rundschau. 
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Nietzsche has become a proper subject for the study of mature minds. We 
are no longer seduced by the background of intellectual pyrotechnics, for 
there is no attraction in a cult of exaggeration that has since become world- 
wide. Instead, we see Nietzsche’s incomparable seriousness—as compared, 
for instance, with that harmless, if instructive, ‘‘ philosopher of life,” his 
contemporary Dilthey. But at the same time we now see the great problem 
of understanding Nietzsche at all, as a philosopher whose writing appears 
at first sight either interesting and illuminating or merely absurd. 

The main difficulty is that his philosophical work is essentially a mass of 
fragments. The numerous volumes are filled with an inexhaustible array 
of aphorisms, notes and letters, essays and poems. One reason for this is 
that, at the very latest from 1874 onwards, Nietzsche was almost continuously 
ill. The calm and uninterrupted continuity necessary for a highly organised 
work was no longer possible. Instead, he was being constantly invaded 
by strange ideas and visions. What he noted down has the magic of imme- 
diacy, but his writing contains more than appears on the dazzling surface. 
To the more penetrating student it becomes obvious that the fact that the 
writing is so multifarious does not mean that the subject-matter itself is 
diffuse and the result of mere accident. His thoughts have a coherence 
which endows them with a significance which they do not impart of their 
own accord. It is the task of the philosophical student of Nietzsche to 
reveal this underlying coherence and thereby make it possible to understand 
his apparently infinitely varied utterances. 

A true understanding of his work is impeded by a second difficulty. 
Nietzsche’s disease (progressive paralysis resulting from a syphilitic infec- 
tion) tended to loosen all restraints. Nietzsche surrendered to a variety of 
moods and emotional extremes, one-sided points of view, rash judgements 
and illusions. In studying him we must never forget the invasion of his 
life by that disease and the disorders to which it gave rise. We have to 
protect him from that which is not the essential Nietzsche. He himself 
revised his own ideas, though not explicitly. When circumstances changed 
he forgot his previous achievements and was always ready to throw his 
latest notions overboard. By a process of careful interpretation it is possible 
to discern the dialectical movements of thought and experience into which 
each new position was taken up and thereby overcome. It is this very real 
though not methodically developed dialectic that determines the meaning 
of so many statements that sound odd. Admittedly, there is a residue of 
absurdities that refuses to blend with the whole, but even the most 
immoderate utterances can usually be explained when taken in their proper 
context. Nietzsche himself was well aware of the state his work was in. 
He refused to read it precisely because of its extremism. In a letter to 
Deussen, written not long before the end, he says he has only one wish for 
a number of years, to be left in the peace and oblivion necessary “ for the 
development of something that wants to mature within me,” and he calls 
this something “the ultimate sanction and justification of my whole life 
(a life that for a hundred reasons will otherwise remain eternally 
problematical!) ”. 

A third difficulty arises from the very nature of his type of philosophical 
thinking. He makes systematic investigations, for example, in regard to 
physical, cosmological and logical problems. His treatment of such circum- 
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scribed problems can be extracted from his writings. Thus the analogies 
between his fully developed doctrine of the Will to Power and earlier specu- 
lative systems, as, for example, that of Leibniz, have been demonstrated by 
Baeumler, and not without some justification, in so far as it is at all feasible 
to present systems of thought as self-contained entities, but with no justifica- 
tion whatever if the intention is to turn Nietzsche’s whole philosophy into 
asystem. The very thing that is most lacking in Nietzsche is in fact a clear 
and comprehensive pattern of thought which would not only provide a 
concrete guide to the whole, but also reveal a method characterised by con- 
stant testing and continuous development. His systematic investigations 
are merely tools to help him in his advance to what he regards as the real 
heart of philosophy. It is impossible to state the nature of this philosophy 
ina single sentence. All attempts to do so must inevitably miss the mark. 

Nietzsche has, therefore, to be understood in the light of the kind of 
difficulties that arise, firstly, from the fact that his work is a mass of frag- 
ments, secondly, from the destructive effects of his disease and, thirdly, 
from the very nature of his kind of philosophising. We can hardly say that 
the understanding so far achieved is commensurate with his true sig- 
nificance. 

Nietzsche is a world apart. One must know his experiences, his friends, 
his landscapes, the world that he came to see in an almost mythical light, 
this totality from which his ideas and visions emerge and in which his 
metaphors have their origin. There are scenes of true depth and greatness, 
but there is often an operatic and Wagnerian, essentially time-bound ele- 
ment in his work. It is impossible to attain a progressively clearer awareness 
of him as one reads through his works. They attract and repel simul- 
taneously and increasingly. But his greatness develops as they reveal ever- 
changing aspects of his genius. Some of what he said falls away like chaff 
and dust. The abiding greatness is in the authentic seriousness, the clair- 
voyant vision of the age that is still our own and in the fine integrity of the 
man. 

Nietzsche’s philosophising is indispensable because it makes us aware of 
the real problems, not because it solves them. His thinking is an experi- 
ment: he himself calls it an “‘ experimental philosophy.” He casts us into 
ever changing whirlpools in which the reader can indeed loge his reason 
unless he transmutes Nietzsche’s thought within himself in the strength 
of the authentic independence of his own existence. Anyone who easily 
succumbs to the fascinating should be forbidden to read Nietzsche. But 
it is impossible to understand him at all unless one is moved inwardly 
and even carried away for a time. The study of Nietzsche requires that 
one should always be seeking the Whole, that one should examine and 
judge only after all the details have been heard. It demands that one 
should be ready to suffer an inward change without allowing oneself to be 
overwhelmed. 

One must know what it means to have intercourse with Nietzsche and 
be aware at the same time that such intercourse never leads to a conclusion. 
For he leads us rather into the vague regions of a preconceptual philo- 
sophising which presses on towards a conceptual goal but does not reach it. 
They are the regions of the mind which may harbour untold evil. Nor is 
it by any means easy to understand Nietzsche by a purely intellectual 
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approach. The direct impact made by reading him is deceptive and con- 
fusing. One has to work one’s way through his ideas, constantly recol- 
lecting what has gone before, uncovering the interrelationships in the 
thought which are aot sufficiently evident from the isolated utterances 
themselves. One must move with Nietzsche as he outruns his own previous 
convictions. 

Nietzsche can be interpreted in two ways. His importance can be attri- 
buted, on the one hand, to an already consummated achievement. He can 
be seen as the founder of a philosophy which is the philosophy of our own 
age, a philosophy, whether true or false, to which the future belongs. It is 
effective and therefore historically true, according to this interpretation. 
It is the philosophy of the Will to Power, of the Eternal Return, of the 
Dionysian view of life. The quite different interpretation to which we adhere 
sees his importance in his power of loosening the mind. The reader is 
not instructed but aroused by the exciting force which leads him to the 
real problems and to himself. The measure of this force is provided by 
the very fact of Nietzsche’s own existence. He allowed himself to be 
utterly absorbed by a consuming anxiety about the present state of man 
and the state into which man is developing. Even the greatest men of his 
time seemed to him to be slumbering complacently and failing to come to 
grips with the real course of current history. They saw what was happening 
and they foresaw what was going to happen, but they did not allow its 
horror to penetrate their inmost being, where the birth of new possibilities 
might have taken place. 


II 


Nietzsche is one of the three thinkers who belong to the nineteenth 
century but have only come into their own in the twentieth, whose influence 
determines current philosophy, who are still in process of being assimilated 
and without whom it is impossible to understand the thought and language 
of our time: Kierkegaard, Marx and Nietzsche. I do not propose to speak 
here in any detail of the other broad stream of modern thought which flows 
from the natural sciences, from the sciences in general, from mathematics 
and logic in particular. This stream produced both a completely new 
material, technical and sociological situation and at the same time a new 
practical, scientific attitude inspired by the ethos of absolute truthfulness. 
For the moment the two streams are still running independently of one 

another as if ignorant of each other’s existence. We pass from the world of 
the one to the world of the other as into a completely foreign climate of 
thought, another mode of questioning, another consciousness of Being 
and another mood. Whether these two streams will meet, how they will 
meet and whether they are in fact already flowing into a comprehensive 
Whole in which they wiil be united in the one real and true philosophy, is 
not yet decided. 

In spite of the fact that they are of humanistic descent and replete with 
tradition, the three thinkers we have mentioned no longer belong to the 
mainstream of traditional philosophy. In an entirely analogous manner the 
modern science that has developed since the seventeenth century has turned 
out to be something radically new. The three thinkers had no knowledge 
of one another. Indeed, their more fanatical adherents still consider it 
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sacrilegious even to place them alongside one another. Their language, 
their “ teaching ” and their apparent aims are so utterly different. But, at 
least, they have this in common that each of them has a vision of the age, a 
clairvoyant insight into the true facts of the situation which no one else in 
their age seemed to perceive, an insight which still amazes the present-day 
reader. They lived in the excitement of a world-historical moment in the 
evolution of man, they were conscious of the moment and had a vision of 
its farthest horizons, they judged it by completely novel standards. They 
foresaw and gave utterance to what was to come because they saw the germs 
of it in their own age. By their actions and thoughts they anticipated 
what was only later to become a full reality. They share a habit of unin- 
hibited reflection, the self-emancipation from all normal and accepted values, 
the radical quality of their undogmatic and constantly advancing thinking, 
an anxiety about what was developing beneath the surface of their age, a 
penetrating quality of mind, a fascinating idiom and a passionate desire to 
awaken other minds. 

When we study these three thinkers it is as if we were being initiated into 
the depths of our own age. Without them we remain as if asleep. They 
unlock the modern consciousness. They throw their light and growing 
shadow on to our age, whereas their own age refused their influence. To 
take them seriously in itself implies a decision to disallow the absolute 
claim of the European humanism based on the Latin Middle Ages, a claim 
which can henceforth no longer be considered the content of a living faith 
but merely a continuing foundation. The spirit of European humanism 
did in fact already include something that we can only now see clearly as 
we look back upon it, namely the presuppositions of the “ new ” ideas of 
our own age. Nevertheless, these three thinkers do form the intellectual 
threshold of our epoch. The break in the continuity of the European spirit 
which had already been under way for a long time unconsciously now took 
place in the form of a high intellectual impulse. The crossing of the thres- 
hold which they brought to light may be a catastrophe or the beginning of 
a new creation, evil and disastrous or the prelude to new authentic human 
life. But anyone who, after these three have lived, evades the threshold, 
rejects it without having experienced its essential nature, must inevitably 
remain unclear in his own spirit, fall victim to something he does not but 
could know at first hand and be defenceless against the inroads of modernity. 

These three are, however, in no sense leaders to a new form of human life. 
They are certainly prophets, but prophets through their own self-sacrifice, 
and because they were themselves forced to undergo the terrible suffering 
of the man who loses his own self, of the man estranged from himself. 
They are not prophets in the sense that they were the founders of a new 
world. That is why they have a fateful dual significance. They have a 
unique power of setting in motion, of demanding and realising truthful- 
ness; but they also introduce a new force of destruction. In their quality 
of indispensability they are educators, but at the same time an unprece- 
dented danger. For the way to be taught by them creatively and not 
destructively has not yet been discovered. Their thought not only lays 
bare a disaster that has already taken place. It is in itself a still continuing 
process of destruction. Certainly they arouse us into consciousness of new 
potentialities, but at the same time they immediately overlay this conscious- 
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ness with ideas which have for many an irresistible fascination. Their 
insight seems to lead only to destruction or new dogmatisms. 

To put it as concisely as possible: Kierkegaard himself becomes the end 
of the Christianity which he professes to maintain against the authori- 
tarianism of the Church. If his interpretation of Christianity were proved 
to be true, all that would remain would be the end of history in favour of 
the non-historical martyr’s salvation of the individual Christian and a 
surrender to God’s world-destroying demands by a humanity bereft of 
profession, marriage and the power of communication. Purely negative 
decisions, absolute separation from the world and faith in the absurd signify 
the loss of authentic human life. In a God-forsaken world, Marx becomes 
the prophet not of God but of something that is alleged to be history, the 
prophet of the end of history as hitherto understood, an end to be effected 
by a revolutionary transformation, an act of magic in which salvation will 
arise, as it were, automatically from the absolute destruction of the past. 
He is a prophet in the modes possible in the modern world: he proclaims 
the divinity not of God but of science, of a science which is, however, in 
fact no longer a science at all; he legislates on the basis of a reputed know- 
ledge of history, not through the voice of the Godhead; he issues his 
commands not in the name of God but in the name of history. Finally, 
Nietzsche, in a metaphysic of the Will to Power, proclaims the leadership 
and authority of the One. On the basis of total nihilism he sees a renais- 
sance being brought about by men who, taking violent possession of world 
history, subject it to a mercilessly logical, all-embracing Plan. He finds 


support for this vision in a metaphysic of the Eternal Return and of Diony- 


sian vitality. 

All three thinkers seem to give a good conscience to the destructive 
impulses of the modern nihilist: salvation appears to consist merely in 
smashing what has been handed down to us and in leaving nothing standing 
after the complete destruction of all that exists. This characterisation, 
however, only covers the aspect of the three great thinkers which has 
proved itself as false as it has been historically effective. It is the extremism 
in all three that has had the greatest influence. Kierkegaard made possible a 
new orthodoxy with the courage to believe in the Absurd. His weapons 
made an effective attack on liberal theology feasible. It was in fact possible 
to twist his attack on ecclesiasticism into a theological dogma. In the 
apparently enlightened modern world Marx’ eschatology gave birth to a 
belief in a new magic in historical events, a belief in the transformation of 
history itself into a tribunal in the place of God. Nietzsche’s atheistic 
notion of the superman as the goal of the human race was turned into 
an apotheosis of Power and the transfiguration of all life into a Dionysian 
reality. A strange non-believing faith acquired an unprecedented power. 
But in each case what occurred was in fact a perversion of the original 
intention and an effective simplification. Marx was in fact no Marxist, 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche would have repudiated their “ disciples,’ and 
Nietzsche often said as much. He scorned “ the apes of Zarathustra ” and 
was horrified by the thought of “‘ how many unqualified and totally unfitted 
persons will one day appeal to my authority.” To reach down to the 
original truth in the work of these thinkers, one has to work one’s way 
through a thick undergrowth of misunderstanding. Their true themes, 
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criteria and motives have been obscured in a bewildering variety of new 
orthodoxies and every new reader passes through the experience of suc- 
cumbing to temptations in his own study of their works, of having con- 
stantly to separate the truth from all the incipient aberrations. 

The fascinating and ttrrifying thing about these thinkers, however, is 
that their very mistakes were, so to speak, an anticipation of what has 
happened since. At the point where, judged by the criterion of Truth, 
they were weakest, they gave voice to a reality of the age that came after 
them. They introduced ideas that have since come to power; they supplied 
the formule and slogans of the new faiths. But to be completely pre- 
occupied by this aspect of their influence would mean forgetting the still 
unexhausted and irreplaceable resources of stimulating truth that lie beneath 
the surface of their work. A critical scrutiny of the ideas that have enjoyed 
the widest influence brings us into touch with the purely transitory element 
in their achievement, with the rubbish that is indeed visible in their work 
and is apparently the element easiest to understand in it but which can have 
no permanence in the realm of truth and reality. 

All three were as men living outside the world. Marx was an émigré 
without a profession, supported by a friend. Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
were deliberately ‘‘ exceptions ” with their whole being, thrown back on 
their own resources, abandoned to the evil of absolute solitude. They felt 
themselves as such and not as models, not as a “‘ way,” not as the repre- 
sentatives of something or other, but as men whose function was to stab 
wide awake, to remind, to question, to tempt. The astonishing thing is 
that, although the lives of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche were so abnormal, so 
strange, so lacking in exemplary qualities, so deliberately unique and inimit- 
able, yet they do provide the most effective orientation for modern man. 
They show us in what confusion the world lives to-day, on what a super- 
ficial and false level most of the things said and brought forward as a justifi- 
cation for what is done now take place. With that is connected the fact 
that hardly anyone has ever shed so much light on his own life, interpreted 
its meaning and potential significance so thoroughly, made it at all times so 
much the object of reflection as did Kierkegaard and Nietzsche (in contrast 
to Marx); so much so that it is impossible to see them at all except as they 
saw and revealed themselves, giving at the end an astonishing vision of the 
whole context of their lives. They stand at the gateway of modern thought. 
They do not show us the way, but inan incomparable manner they illuminate it. 

All three undertook some direct public action at one time or another. 
Marx prepared the way for world revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Towards the end of his life Kierkegaard made the most radical 
public attack on the Church. Nietzsche made an attack on the German 
Reich with the fanciful telegrams about the “arrest of Kaiser Wilhelm ” 
and the “ shooting of all anti-semites ”’ which he dispatched at the beginning 
of his illness. Living with a vision of what was happening in the depths 
of their age, they were driven from their studies to the field of action. 
What they did inevitably appeared quite unreal at the time and was— 
again, measured by the criterion of Truth—a raving madness. But there 
was always an element of truth in their madness and a gruesome fore- 
shadowing of what has to some extent happened since, in forms and with 
effects contrary to their intentions. 
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Anyone who conceives these three great modern thinkers in the way we 
have indicated will be reproached for being behind the times, for being still 
entangled in the Enlightenment and wrapped up in an irrevocably lost past. 
He will be charged with refusing to see the really decisive and significant 
features of our own age, with weakening and evading the real truth, with 
attempting to blot it out altogether in favour of an old-fashioned liberalism 
which would best like to render harmless the things that threaten it—a 
hopeless enterprise. A number of antitheses are involved here which it is 
not too easy to disentangle. There is the antithesis between the effort of 
the sophists to be modern at all costs, on the one hand, and the search for 
the abiding and eternal truth in all catastrophes, on the other. There is the 
antithesis between the inhuman anxiety to move with the times, to be 
absolutely up to date and the human desire to take as one’s own standard 
that which, through all the changing circumstances of life, is eternal in all 
men; between taking the age itself and taking man as the basis of thought; 
between the classification of people according tohistorical or other cate- 
gories which imperceptibly disrupts human relationships and the open- 
minded communication with others that illuminates. It is the antithesis 
between the intolerance of faith and the reasonableness of the open mind; 
between the surrender of the scientific attitude and the philosophising that 
seeks the truth on the basis of scientific knowledge and knows that the full 
truth is to be found only at the meeting-place of the two streams of modern 
thought which we have described. 


Ill 


The task before us is the twofold one of acknowledging the historical 
importance of the three thinkers we have discussed and of restoring the 
eternal Truth on the basis of the world-historical advance of the spirit that 
has taken place. It is a task that has to be undertaken in the first place by 
every thinking man on his own account and in his own way. All the indivi- 
dual can do is to work for the truth as he sees it. Nietzsche can help us in 
this task in a special way. His honesty can be measured by the fact that at 
different times he seems to embody all the antitheses we have just 
enumerated, but always ended by restoring the priority to reason and 
humanity. Through him we can promote our own intellectual honesty, 
provided we learn to see the irrational in ourselves as something that is 
constantly on the point of overwhelming us. This irrational element is 
all the more enticing as it is bound up with creative impulses and its reality 
in the world seems far stronger than reason and humanity. To ally ourselves 
with Nietzsche against Nietzsche, to repeat his struggle against himself 
within ourselves, seems to be the right way. It is catastrophic to follow 
any one of these thinkers as an authority in himself. By bringing them into 
fruitful collision with one another we can correct their onesidedness. But 
they can give us no tenable doctrine, no reliable structure of thought, no 
spiritual home. They can set ideas in motion but they have no power to 
satisfy the mind and soul. 

The depth of the historical incision of the human consciousness effected 
by Nietzsche cannot yet be estimated. But the great influence of his words, 
gestures and demands is assured. It has already taken place in the German- 
speaking world at least. To come to terms with Nietzsche is an absolute 
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necessity for the contemporary philosophical mind. It is no more than a 
convenient way out to dismiss him on the basis of the absurd utterances 
which it is easy enough to extract from his work. Simply to follow him, to 
believe in him also implies a misunderstanding of him and of his repeated 
challenge: “ Do not follow me, follow yourself.” 

The true assimilation of Nietzsche presupposes that one is learning to 
think philosophically and this can never be learnt in the first place from 
Nietzsche himself, but only from the great philosophers who had the 
capacity for taking long breaths in their thinking. When the young 
Schopenhauer consulted AZnesidemus-Schultze about the study of philo- 
sophy, his reply was: Plato and Kant!—and the reply holds good to-day. 
Philosophical thinking must continue rooted in tradition and the study of 
Plato and Kant and the other great thinkers. But without Nietzsche this 
study can no more become a force in the world to-day than it can without 


Kierkegaard and Marx. 
KARL JASPERS 
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CORRIGENDUM 
“* New Hebrew Scrolls ” 

Our attention has been drawn to the fact that His Grace, Athanasius Yeshue 
Samuel, who has the scroll of the Commentary of Habakkuk in his possession, 
should have been described as Syrian Archbishop of St Mark’s Convent. The 
photographs published in this Journa/, October 1950, were reproduced from Pro- 
fessor E. L. Sukenik’s book Megi/loth Genuzoth by permission of the author. 

We regret any misunderstanding which may have been caused.—[{Eprror.] 
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Art the outset of this paper I wish to acknowledge the profound debt 
which I owe to an essay by Dr H. W. Garrod on “ The religion of all good 
men,” published in 1906 in a volume bearing the same title. I have revived 
(as they well deserved to be revived) some of the suggestions which he makes 
in that essay, and though I have added to them and modified them and 
transposed them into a new context, the debt remains; those who are 
acquainted with his essay will know how deep the debt is, and it is to be 
hoped that those who are not will be led to read it. My subject is the 
synthesis of the school curriculum in a limited field, an attempt to answer 
the question why we teach certain subjects to boys, and to find in the answer 
the secret of a process which weaves them together into an intelligible 
pattern. The four subjects which I have chosen are Geography, Mathe- 


matics, Arts and Crafts, and Religious Knowledge: they have been chosen 
because they are superficially so disparate, and the problem of synthesising 
them is therefore the more difficult. I am anxious to apply to specific 


ee 


subjects a principle, the blessed principle of “integration,” on which 
most of us are today agreed; but despite our agreement, we fight shy of 
its practical application, and I know of no serious attempt to see it in opera- 
tion over a typical school curriculum: such an attempt is made here. 

Where, then, is the synthesis between these subjects to be found? It 
must be possible, if education is to mean anything more than the mere 
giving and taking of encyclopedic knowledge, if the battle of Waterloo 
really was won on the playing fields of Eton or the battle of Britain on the 
asphalt playground behind the Elementary school; I believe both these 
statements to be true, but they raise profound educational issues. The 
synthesis can only be found by asking ourselves why we teach these subjects 
and why we think it right to make them part of every boy’s education, 
and by trying to give an honest and satisfying answer to that question. Of 
course many answers have been given, but they are often neither honest nor 
satisfying. If, for example, we say that we teach these subjects because they 
are useful, we are using in “ useful ” a highly ambiguous term, and if it is 
interpreted (as it commonly is, but ought not to be) as‘utilisable, whether 
for an examination or a job, our answer is not satisfying because mere 
utilitarianism can never be a satisfactory motive for a teacher, and it is not 
honest because any boy can learn in a year all the mathematics he is likely 
to use afterwards, and we do not go on teaching him mathematics after that 
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because it is going to be useful to him. Our answer will only be both honest 
and satisfying if it is derived from the educational values of these subjects, 
and if it is based on a clearly conceived theory of human personality and 
of the function and possibilities of education in dealing with that personality. 
On that basis my answer would be that we teach these subjects for the con- 
tribution which they make to the spiritual development of the boy, and that 
that is our sole justification for including them in his curriculum: that if 
they make no such contribution, they have no title to be school subjects. 
Education is a spiritual process in a free spiritual community, and it is a 
spiritual process in its most “secular” as in its most “ religious ” activities : 
it is, in all its aspects, “‘ the handmaid of religion, and religion is education 
raised to its highest power.” As soon as a subject ceases to play a part in 
this process—and that may happen to any and every subject according to the 
way in which it is taught, and in my view is particularly likely to happen 
to religious instruction—it should disappear from the time-table. We teach 
a boy Geography or Mathematics or Arts and Crafts or Religion, not to 
make him a successful commercial magnate or an efficient chartered accoun- 
tant or a skilled carpenter or an orthodox Christian and reliable church- 
warden, but to make him a good man, and by that we mean a nearer approxima- 
tion to a son of God. Of course his efficiency as a chartered accountant or 
his reliability as a churchwarden may help to this end, but they are not 
ends in themselves, and unless they contribute to this larger end, there is 
no justification for pursuing them. Moreover, this is what all boys want— 
this divine sonship, though they never could or would or should put it in 
this way. Homer wrote: adres 5€ Oedv xdreovo’ dvOpwro. All men 
have need of the gods; St Augustine said much the same thing; and this 
is as true of boys as it is of men, they all want God and they want to be like 
him; there is an emotional and desiderative element in them which turns 
the prose of morality into the poetry of religion; and they possess certain 
natural propensities which point them the way. Education’s task is simply 
so to develop these propensities, and so to use its subjects to that end, that 
the way may be opened up, and that the boy may have the best possible 
opportunity of attaining his objective. 

What then are these propensities, these natural inclinations? There are 
four which are of special importance :—(1) First I put a boy’s love for persons 
and for places, but I hasten to add for highly individualised persons and 
highly localised places; for home, or more specific still, for a certain corner 
of a certain field where he found his first bird’s nest or manipulated his 
first stile on a walk with his father, or for a certain street where he met a 
friendly postman, and has never forgotten it: those are the places he loves, 
and the persons are first his parents and brothers and sisters, and a little 
later on the friends he chooses for himself (and this is a most important stage 
in his development). And with this love, and indeed as part of it, there 
goes worship—both of places and of persons; the corner of the field becomes 
in a queer way sanctified, it becomes holy ground, and the friend becomes 
a hero, and hero-worship develops; when a boy chooses for himself the 
friend whom he will worship, he takes perhaps the first steps in his religious 
life. Thomas Traherne is full of this feeling which children have that places 
are sacred. Speaking of his childhood he says: “I was entertained like 
an angel with the works of God in their splendour and glory, I saw all in 
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the peace of Eden; Heaven and Earth did sing my Creator’s praises. . 
The corn was orient and immortal wheat, which never should be reaped 
nor ever was sown. I thought it had stood from everlasting to everlasting. 
The dust and stones of the street were as precious as gold: the gates were 
at first the end of the world. The green trees, when I saw them first through 
one of the gates, transported and ravished me, their sweetness and unusual 
beauty made my heart to leap, and almost mad with ecstasy, they were such 
strange and wonderful things. . . . Eternity was manifest in the light of 
the day, and something infinite behind everything appeared: which talked 
with my expectation and moved my desire. The city seemed to stand in 
Eden, or to be built in Heaven.” And again:— 


** Before which time ” 7.e. before he grew up, “a pulpit in my mind 
A temple and a preacher I did find, 
With a large text to comment on. No ear, 
But eyes themselves were all the hearers there, 
And every stone and every star a tongue, 
And every gale of wind a curious song. 
The heavens were an oracle, and spake 
Divinity; the earth did undertake 
The office of a priest.” 
We are reminded of Henry Vaughan :— 
“Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel infancy! ... 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity.” 


This is all very specific: it is no good trying to generalise it—into a love of 
humanity, or a love of “‘ the world which God has made,” or even a love 


of God. For the adult man or woman to feel such love is difficult enough, 
for the boy it is impossible. 


«<I do not like the human race, 
I do not like its ugly face,” 

but I should like it all the less if it had no face at all, and the “‘ humanity ” 
which the Positivist in the last century and the humanist in this bid us love 
and worship, has no face. ‘‘ The world” is too big and indeterminate. 
And no man has seen God at any time. ‘‘ We needs must love the highest 
when we see it ”—perhaps, but not until we see it. So with boys we must 
start with that which they know, with the nearest, the familiar, and the 
concrete: “that which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, which 
our hands have handled, of the Word of life . . . that which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you ”—there speaks the true teacher, the school- 
master who understands his boys. The teacher’s task is to lead up from the 
love and worship of these “ beggarly elements,” ever widening the field 
of experience, making it at each stage as direct and individual and real and 
lovable as possible, up to the love and worship of God. 

(2) Secondly there is the worship of power. This is characteristic of us 
all, and particularly of boys. We worship power in all its forms, including 
its most repulsive and most destructive forms: we feel that awe, which is 
the stuff of worship, before the earthquake and the storm and the atom bomb, 
no less than before the power which brings the music and the voices of the 
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earth to our fireside, the power of the beneficent ruler or of God himself. 
Power, as power, has a tremendous fascination for us, and Satan in Paradise 
Lost, who though he has lost his paradise has not lost his power, is an awe- 
inspiring and worshipful being. The boy will worship power in its most 
obvious and spectacular forms, whether these are productive of good or of 
evil—the answer to that question is irrelevant: the strong man will be his 
first hero, and the railway engine will fascinate him mainly for its expression 
of power. If we would use this propensity and develop it in directions 
which will most surely take the boy towards his objective and enable him to 
use it most profitably to himself, it will be our duty as teachers to reveal 
power to him in new forms and in unexpected places, and to reveal it to 
him in such a way that it exercises its own powerful fascination over him 
and calls forth his reverence and his worship—the power of the human 
mind and of the human emotions, the power of truth and of knowledge 
and of goodness: how immeasurably more powerful these have been than 
physical strength or railway engines or atom bombs! By these paths he 
may attain in due course to some conception of the power of God, and to 
the worship of that. 

(3) Closely allied to this is the propensity to worship beauty. Many 
boys would indignantly deny that they have any concern for beauty. But 
they are wrang. There is something in them which instinctively answers 
to the appeal of beauty, even when they do not realise it. Indeed, the worship 
of power (which is commonly admitted) and the worship of beauty 
are often indistinguishable: it is the functional beauty of a railway 
engine which appeals to a boy: a motor-car is beautiful because it is 
stream-lined, but it is stream-lined because that increases its power: it is 
difficult to divorce the beauty of the cathedral arch from its function. 
We all tend to worship the beauty which does something, and certainly this is 
the kind of beauty which makes the most direct appeal to a boy. Maybe 
beauty is worshipped because it is power—beauty which has been defined as 
“the promise of function in things of sight.” Of course, there is much 
more to it than that. But teachers can make a start there, and starting there 
must lead a boy on, using this propensity, to the perception of new forms of 
beauty and to their worship—to the beauty of form, in all its manifold 
manifestations both in the concrete and in the abstract worlds, to the beauty 
of order and balance and rhythm, as essential to a work of art as to a machine, 
to the beauty of truth which Keats saw so clearly, to the beauty of holiness. 
Here is a way in to spiritual experience and to spiritual fulfilment. 

(4) Finally, there is the sense of mystery and romance, which is charac- 
teristic on the one hand of boyhood, and on the other hand of every spiritual 
experience, a sense which at once marks boyhood as potentially “ religious.” 
It is this which distinguishes religion from science. Science, by definition, 
knows—religion wonders: “ wonder at the things before you, for wonder 
is the beginning of wisdom and the gateway to the kingdom of God.” 
Science delights to walk in the noonday sun, where things are clearly seen 
to be their own recognisable selves: religion delights to walk.in the twi- 
light, where there is always perplexity and an enchanting element of uncer- 
tainty, and where shadows are half seen and half guessed at. Shadows of 
what ?—that is where the romance, the adventure, and the excitement of 
religion lies, and it is because they do not know the answer to that question, 
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that many men and most boys are religious. Religion must not know too 
much, science must know everything it can. That unknown and unknow- 
able world of religion i is the boy’ s world—where mysteries abound, where 
persons are myste rious, beauty is my sterious, power is my sterious, and 
God most mysterious of all. A primary school child was once set an 
examination in which she had to correct certain sentences which had gone 
the first was an easy one, “‘ This hen has three legs ”: the second 
was a grammatical one, “* W ‘ho done it? ’’ She misunderstood her instruc- 
tions, and gave an omnibus answer to the two—‘ Nobody, God done it.” 
That is exactly the world—a world where strange and enchanting things 
happen, where hens have three legs, where men grow halos, where a Man 
walks upon the water, where magic casements open on the foam of fairy- 
land. We must foster this sense, of which Wordsworth was so conscious 
and which he found “‘ falling from him ” as he grew up and grew older; 
we must develop the powers of imagination for which it calls; we must 
leave room for faith as well as for knowledge in the picture of life which 
we put before our pupils: we must not, as a nigger preacher professed to 
do, “‘ unscrew the inscrutable.” 

We have, then, these four propensities, and their development and direc- 
tion are the proper business of education, because it is by such development 
and direction that a boy may find his way to self-fulfilment as a son of God. 
How can our subjects help? (@) Mathematics—and much of what follows 
applies also to Science. ‘‘ He who has science and art” said Goethe, 
** has also religion,” and the reason is that science aims at the appropriation 
of power, and art aims at the appropriation of beauty. It has been said that 


wrong: 


mathematics is a bad school subject, because it is the only subject which 


can be taught without bias. If that were truc, it would be a bad subject, 
because the most effective teaching is biassed. But if it is taught properly, 
the bias must be there—a bias for the beauty of demonstrable truth, for the 
power which the mathematician has gained over his environment, for what 
Sir Percy Nunn calls the “ body of pure ideas, slowly growing and con- 
solidating into a noble rational structure.” ‘“* A person to be really edu- 
cated,” he writes, “‘ should have been taught the importance of mathe- 
matics as an instrument of material conquests and social organisation ’ 

there we have power—, “and should be able to appreciate the value and 
significance of an ordered system of mathematical ideas ”—there we have 
beauty. There is an opportunity here for the worship of power—simply 
as power, but also as beauty and as truth—and for an apprehension and 
appreciation of new forms of power. Moreover, mathematics has been 
one of the chief instruments whereby man has pe tformed his duty of under- 
standing things: things have a right to be understood, and the work of the 
mathematician and of the scientist has been one of the prime spiritual 
achievements of men. “ Haec qui contemplatur,” wrote Seneca, “ quid 
deo praestat? Ne tanta cius opera sine teste sint.” And Traherne wrote: 
** All things are made to be yours, and you were made to prize them accord- 
ing to their value: which is your office and duty, the end for which you 
were created, and the means whereby you enjoy. The end for which you 
were created, is that by prizing all that God hath done, you may enjoy 
yourself and Him in blessedness.” Nature needs, as its last and noblest 
instrument, the sentient mind, and it is the mathematician who has done 
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so much to make the mind sentient. Of course, it is not possible to teach 
all this explicitly to small boys—though some of it may be so taught to 
seniors: but if the mathematician has learnt it himself, it cannot fail to 
colour his teaching, to convey itself insensibly to his pupils, and to justify, 
as nothing else can, the inclusion of his subject in the curriculum. 

(6) The proper study of Geography is man, and it is only as such that it 
can be justified as a subject in the curriculum for all boys: man living his 
life the world over in varying physical and climatic conditions, but in mutual 
interdependence; wresting his livelihood from earth and river and sea; 
each man in his own place, conditioned by it to some extent, an inseparable 
part of his own environment; man at work, and man at worship, and both 
his work and his worship partially determined by his surroundings; man 
in the exercise of his power mastering his events and his situation. That 
approach makes Geography an educational subject, and it becomes more 
educational if in its method it starts with the familiar, with the men and 
women who are earning their living in the neighbourhood of the school, 
and from there goes out in ever widening circles first to our own country 
and then to the world at large. This approach and this method are educa- 
tional because, among other things, they give direction to the propensities 
which I have mentioned. Geography, when it takes this form and is taught 
in this way, lifts a boy out of his parish, his “ little cottage of Heaven and 
earth,” into a wider world of romance; it gives him new persons and new 
places to know, and perchance to love, with a new opportunity of becoming 
a citizen of the world; it introduces him to new forms of power and of 
beauty, for his worship; maybe it gives him new gods to worship—in the 
old henotheistic days, as the story of Ruth reminds us, when you entered 
a new country, you acknowledged and adopted new gods who belonged 
there (“‘ Thy people shall be my people, and thy gods my gods”), and it is 
not very different today: it stretches and vivifies his imagination, and that 
is an essential and much neglected element in the education of a spiritual 
being. Such is the role of Geography in the education of a potential son 
of God. 

(c) Arts and Crafts. “‘ So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him ”’: so ends the account of God’s act as the Creator 
of the universe in the Book of Genesis, and man is made in the creative 
image of his Creator. Man must then himself be creative, and here we find 
the answer to our question and the fundamental reason for the inclusion 
of arts and crafts in any curriculum: they give a boy those creative oppor- 
tunities which he needs, and though it would be idle to pretend that they 
are the only subjects which do this for him, they do it for him in a more 
direct and more immediately appealing form than any of the others. And 
as he takes these opportunities and exercises himself in some creative activity, 
strange and revealing things happen to him—and two in particular. Firstly, 
he gains first-hand experience of the identification of beauty with power 
which the schoolboy is so ready to accept, and at the same time of his own 
ability to create both in one and the same operation; the bookcase which 
he makes in the carpenter’s shop is both efficient and beautiful, and it is 
beautiful because it is efficient; there is a powerful stimulus here to the 
worship of beauty and power. And secondly, he finds the whole of himself 
engaged, and engaged at one and the same moment—mind and eye and 
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hand, imagination and emotion, intellectual and esthetic and moral and 
manual capacities, body, mind and spirit—the whole boy. There are few 
experiences which can be more educational. 

(d) Finally, we are left with religious instruction. This should have a 
twofold function—one general and the other more specific to orthodox 
Christianity. The general function is to gather together all these tendencies, 
and to focus them on their central point, where alone they find their true 
end and their explanation—in other words, to reveal in God the supreme 
forms of beauty and of power, which we worship, and to find in him their 
origin and their interpretation: to discover in God the ultimate love, which 
makes both persons and places lovable: and to trace back to him that 
creativeness which makes life so fascinating, and that mystery which makes 
life so romantic an adventure. The religion which we teach must be 
mysterious: it must never be too matter-of-fact: the attempts, which are 
so popular, to present it as “essentially reasonable ” are always mistaken 
—at the very point where it becomes utterly reasonable, it ceases to be 
religion. We may sum this matter up by saying that the one end to which 
all these propensities lead is to be found in God and in God alone: but 
this end will only be found if religion is taught in other lessons than those 
set aside for religious instruction, and if religious instruction itself not only 
succeeds in avoiding deterioration into mere historical or literary instruc- 
tion (a deterioration which is not uncommon), but also becomes religious 
education. The more specific function is to provide a stepping-stone, or 
rather a Jacob’s ladder whereby a boy can rise to his own religion: he must 
do that, and his religion will be above all creeds; but “ the religion which is 
above the creeds,” says Dr Garrod, “‘ we must rise to on the steps of the 
creeds,” and that is one reason for teaching orthodox Christianity. Another 
is that it is the religion of the environment in which and into which boys 
will grow up: Ruth was quite right—our people will be their people, and 
our gods will be their gods. And finally, in its central tenet that God became 
man, it provides a highway between this familiar world in which human 
beings and their habitations are loved, in which human power and man- 
created beauty are worshipped, and that other world where the corner of 
the field at home becomes Paradise, where power becomes divine omni- 
potence, where the beauty of stream and woodland and the sunlight on the 
street and all pleasant pictures becomes the beauty of the Lord, and where 


man becomes God. 
M. L. JACKS 
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Ir seems worth while to consider the question: What has the Christian 
theologian as such to learn from the study of Islamic theology? Can this 
study help him to understand better and to fulfil better the primary function 
of his own discipline? This is quite a different question from that of the 
bearing of such a study on the work of the theologian as missionary; 
obviously those who have to present the Christian faith to Muslims or to 
argue against Muslims will be the better for some knowledge of Islamic 
theology. The thesis of the present article, however, is that the Christian 
theologian, purely gua Christian theologian, has something to learn from the 
study of the writings of the great Islamic doctors. 

This is a field of study that is largely unknown to the Christian West. 
Too much of the time of the few scholars who have scratched the surface 
of it has been spent in trying to find Christian roots for Islamic doctrines 
or contrasting Christian fertility with Islamic barrenness. Such operations 
doubtless have their justification, but they are unlikely to contribute to 
the deeper understanding of Christian theology. That is only likely to 
come about where Islamic theology is studied, both historically and syste- 
matically, ina purely objective spirit. By the historical study is to be under- 
stood the survey of the development and elaboration of the subject through 
the centuries, while the systematic or doctrinal study is the attempt to 
appreciate the various dogmas and doctrines in themselves and as parts 
of a system. If one compares the first 1,200 years of the two religions, the 
probability is that the Islamic theological writings are more voluminous 
than the Christian; so there is no lack of material. 

The historical study of Islamic theology presents the picture of a disci- 
pline which is clearly comparable to Christian theology, even if its right to 
be styled “theology ” is disputed. As in Christianity there is a central 
group of events from which historically the religious community derives 
its origin. There is a body of inspired scriptures—the Qur’an and the 
Traditions of the Prophet—connected with these central events and enshrin- 
ing the memory of them. The first Muslims, like the first Christians, were 
not concerned with giving to their beliefs a systematic intellectual formula- 
tion; but in the course of a few centuries this was worked out and an 
orthodox creed established, as the main body of Muslims had to deal with 


1 Some introductory notes on books on the subject are given in an appendix at the end of 
this article. 
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the challenges of heretical Muslims and militant non-Muslims. Some of 
the great theological controversies within Islam are strongly reminiscent 
of the great controversies within Christendom. ‘The struggle of Islamic 
orthodoxy with Greek (mainly Neoplatonic) philosophy has parallels in 
more than one age of Church history. As a mere matter of history it is 
probable that some of the buildings erected by Christian theologians incor- 
porate materials prepared for them by Muslim predecessors. 

All this raises a problem for the Christian theologian, Barthian or other- 
wise. The fact of parallelism can hardly be denied. From the standpoint 
of Continental theology it is easy to assert that the Islamic “ scriptures ” 
are not really inspired and that there is nothing supernatural about its 
central events; but it is very difficult to prove such an assertion, and to 
provide a criterion for distinguishing true revelation from what falsely 
claims to be such. Brunner’s discussion ! is superficial and rests partly on 
factual errors about Islam. Dr Kraemer is better informed and realises 
how much is to be said for Islam: 


Islam is radically theocentric, and thereby proclaims in the clearest way its 
prophetic origin; it takes God as God with awful seriousness . . . the appre- 
hension of the naked majesty of God in Islam is simply unsurpassed.? 


Such admissions as this, however, raise the problem of Islam in an acute 
form, and Dr Kraemer does not appear to have dealt fully with the theo- 
logical issues involved. A growing realisation of the urgency of the ques- 
tion is indicated by such work as that of Dr Kellerhals of the Basel Mission. 
So far, however, Islamic scholarship among Christian theologians has 
been insufficient and insufficiently objective. 

Even those Christian theologians who admit that there is a genuine 
knowledge of God in Islam and some truth in its doctrines have a problem 
to face. Islam explicitly denies certain Christian doctrines. For these 
theologians, therefore, Islamic doctrine is partially true and partially false, 
and they have to explain how such a thing is possible. To analyse Islamic 
doctrine into a number of propositions, some of which may be labelled 
true and others false, is not a hopeful line of approach nowadays, though it 
was the procedure of Maracci and others in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. We are now aware that conceptions which are superficially 
identical often prove on examination to have important differences. Thus 
two recent scholars, very sympathetic to Islam, Messrs Gardet and Anawati, 
in their Introduction a la Théologie Musulmane,® have shown that, while Islamic 
theology, like Christian theology, has an apologetic function, the Muslim 
theologian, unlike his Christian counterpart, makes no attempt to gain 
further insight into the dogmas he defends. Other examples of this dif- 
ference of similar conceptions will occur in the course of the article. The 
comparison of Islamic and Christian doctrines is, therefore, a matter of 
great difficulty, and indeed presupposes nothing less than a thorough 
investigation of the nature of religious truth. 

This conclusion is thrust upon us even more forcibly when we turn 
from the historical to the systematic study of Islamic theology. When a 


1 Revelation and Reason, 229-231. 
2 The Christian Message %n a non-Christian World, 220. 
8 Reviewed in this Journal, April 1950. 
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Christian makes the imaginative effort to enter into the thought-world ot 
the great Muslim thinkers, and to understand how they dealt with the intel- 
lectual and practical problems of their time, he is at once aware that they 
were not merely hair-splitting (though they are often accused of that), but 
seriously tackling real and important issues; but he is also aware that what 
they have to say cannot always be translated in a straightforward way into 
terms of modern thought. 

A simple illustration of this point is the phrase “the will of God”. 
It is easy to produce an Arab equivalent for “‘ will of God ”’, but if one used 
this equivalent in a sentence such as “I became convinced that to accept 
this job was the will of God for me ”’, the Arabic would either be unintel- 
ligible or else would mean “‘ I became convinced that I would in fact accept 
this job”. It is the sense of “‘ will” which we find in James iv. 15: “‘ Ye 
ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall live and do this or that.” The 
Christian West, with its inherited tendency to Pelagianism, tends to forget 
this aspect of New Testament teaching, but it is ever-present to the Arab, 
especially the Muslim. The true Arabic translation of “ will of God ”’ is 
therefore rather something like the literal equivalent for “‘ command, good 
pleasure, or approval of God”. We see, then, that the precise meaning of 
a phrase depends on its associations and connotations Within a whole 
system of thought. 

A more complex illustration of this is the controversy within Islam as to 
whether the Qur’an is created or uncreated. Both parties held that it was 
the speech or word of God revealed to men through Muhammad. Those 
who considered it created were mostly men who had come under Greek 
(and possibly also Christian) influence, and who insisted on God’s goodness 
at the expense of his omnipotence—in much the same way as the Christian 
West does to-day. Since God’s creative activity was regarded by them as 
an expression of his goodness, there was no objection to saying that the 
Qur’an was created, and such a view made it easy to explain the fact of its 
appearance in time. They could thus claim that they did no dishonour to 
the Qur’an, although in fact they had less respect for it than their opponents 
had and probably were mixed up with political groups who aimed at exalting 
the personal authority of the caliph above the impersonal authority of the 
Qur’an. The upholders of the uncreatedness of the Qur’an, on the other 
hand, held firmly to God’s omnipotence and his authorship of all events, 
good and apparently evil. For them consequently the creature did not 
necessarily partake of or express the nature of the Creator. A speech or 
word which God did not speak but merely created might not express his 
‘eternal knowledge. They therefore maintained that the Qur’an, as eternal 
truth and wisdom, was not created, but an eternal attribute of God present 
in time under temporal forms. This view was eventually accepted as 
orthodox, and rightly so, since Islam is based primarily on the verbal 
revelation contained in the Qur’an.? 


1 The Arabic word AJd/ah, of course, must be translated God. It is the word used by Arabic- 
speaking Christians at the present day, and was probably used by their ancestors before its 
adoption by Islam. To say “ Christians worship God and Muslims worship Allah ” is like 
saying “ Englishmen worship God and Frenchmen worship Dieu.” The Arabic-speaker, Muslim 
or Christian, when he worships and speaks about A//aA, is claiming to worship and speak about 
that transcendent reality whom the English-speaking Christian worships and refers to as “‘ God.” 

* For a fuller treatment of these points see my Early Discussions about the Qur'an in The Muslim 
World, xl, 1950, pp. 27-40, 96-105. 
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Without multiplying illustrations of this theme, we may pass to consider 
a further matter. If we ask why “ creation ”’ had one connotation for the 
first group of Muslims and another for the second, the answer presumably 
is that this difference was due to the reaction or interaction of the Qur’anic 
message and the ideas they previously held. Even in the case of those who, 
after becoming Muslims, were influenced by Greek or Christian thought, 
there must have been something in their pre-existing mentality which 
responded to one conception of creation rather than the other; this pre- 
ference must have been independent of their general acceptance of Islam, 
and so is not logically derivative from it. I shall use the phrase “ prior 
ideas ”’ to cover both historical and logical priority. 

In many examples (such as the above) these “‘ prior ideas ”’ are religious 
in character, but that is not always the case; often they are non-religious. 
When we ask, for instance, why the Christian belief that Jesus is the Son of 
God is abhorrent to Muslims, we find that it depends on prior ideas some 
of which are not specifically religious. The word “son” can be used 
metaphorically in Arabic much more freely than in Greek or modern 
European languages; the same is true of “daughter”, “ father”, and 
“mother”. Thusa traveller is a “ son of the road ’’, robbers are *‘ sons of 
the night”, a word is “ the daughter of the lip ”’, a tear is “ daughter of the 
eye’; where “‘son ” is thus used of animals or inanimate objects, the plural 
is said to be “‘ daughters ’’—the jackal is ‘“‘ the son of Awa” (? a refugee), 
but jackals are ‘‘ daughters of Awa”. Now, unfortunately, the phrase 
banat Allah, ‘“‘ daughters of God” (or perhaps rather “‘ daughters of the 
god ”’) had come to be used of the objects of worship at many of the sanc- 
tuaries in Arabia. The usage was doubtless metaphorical, and did not 


convey any idea, such as the Greeks had, of a family circle of gods and 
goddesses. But it apparently connoted similarity of nature and because of 
that came into conflict with Qur’anic monotheism. The attack in the Qur’an 


>? 


on this metaphorical use of “‘ daughter ” was naturally extended to “ son 
when the Islamic community came to have frequent dealings with Christians. 
Long after Muhammad’s death, when Islamic theologians became concerned 
to deny God’s corporeality, the fact that “son” apparently implied corpo- 
reality became an additional reason for rejecting the conception. The Qur’an 
gave some encouragement to the corporeal interpretation, for at first its 
main argument against the existence of “‘ daughers of God” had been: 
Is it credible that God should have only daughters, when you Meccans 
have sons as well and consider daughters inferior? Thus prior ideas about 
what is implied in sonship influenced the Muslim attitude to the Christian 
conception of ‘‘ Son of God ”’, even if the main objection was that, when 
omnipotence is taken to be the chief attribute of God, it is difficult to admit 
the existence of Divine attributes in one who as a man is subject to weakness 
and vicissitude. 

When one looks into the question it is seen that much theological dispute 
is due to such prior ideas; this is true both of disputes between different 
groups of a single community and of the polemics between different com- 
munities. It is well known that within Christendom there was a con- 
siderable difference of outlook between Greeks and Latins. The Latin 
terms to express the doctrine of the Trinity, substantia and persona, are not a 
strict translation of the Greek terms, ousta and hypostasis, since etymologically 
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substantia represents hypostasis. ‘These terms were adequate to express the 
doctrine, however, when they were taken along with the associated prior 
ideas current among the Latins and Greeks respectively. Moreover, there 
was a formal agreement acknowledging the two sets of terms as equivalents. 
But there were also various groups of Oriental Christians speaking languages 
such as Syriac, Coptic and Armenian, and entertaining prior ideas often 
very different from those of either Greeks or Latins. These groups, even 
when their theologians used Greek, tried to express their Christian faith in 
terms that accorded with their prior ideas; it is not surprising that some of 
their formulations were obnoxious to Greeks and Latins, just as those of the 
Greeks and Latins were sometimes obnoxious to them. The matter became 
involved in political issues, but on its ideological side the separation of the 
Oriental Christians from the Catholic Church is largely a question of rival 
and unreconciled sets of prior ideas. 

Most of the criticisms of Islam by the Christian West are based on the 
differences between their respective prior ideas or background assumptions. 
To accuse Islam of being fatalistic is to make an assumption about the 
ultimate truth of the voluntarism current in the West and to forget the belief 
in predestination of St Paul and various great Christian theologians and the 
fact that the over-emphasis on human free will is the heresy of Pelagianism. 
When we charge Islam with being a religion of power, have we examined 
our own assumptions—for do we not hold God to be Almighty? When 
we criticise as sensual the Islamic conception of Paradise (as commonly 
presented), have we looked into all the implications of the conception and 
our criticism? Is the true man a disembodied spirit, or is the body an 
essential part of the man? And so on. 

Thus the first of the two great contributions of the study of Islamic 
theology to the Christian theologian is that it thrusts upon him this question 
of the relation of the formulation of theological dogma to the whole back- 
ground of thought involved. The effort required to place oneself imagina- 
tively in the position of the Islamic theologian gives the Christian a certain 
detachment from his own theology and, as a result, a clearer consciousness 
of what he is doing when he theologises as a Christian. This is of con- 
siderable importance at the present time. The apologetic to the man of 
to-day requires an appreciation of the difference between the prior ideas or 
basic (and often unconscious) assumptions of this scientific age and those of 
New Testament times. In addition, as the world contracts and as the new 
churches of Asia and Africa grow to maturity and insist on formulating the 
Christian faith in terms of their own backgrounds of prior ideas, much 
intellectual activity will be required to reconcile the formulations of the 
different groups (as the Greeks and Latins were reconciled) and to avoid 
such a split as occurred when the Nestorians and Monophysites were 
separated from the Great Church. 

The second great contribution of this study is that it thrusts another 
important problem upon the attention of the Christian theologian, the 
problem of the relation of the terms perforce used by the theologian to the 
realities to which they refer. It is the question of images dealt with by Dr 
Farrer in his Bampton Lectures, the question of the nature of metaphysical 
thinking of Professor Emmet, and ultimately the question of the analogia 
entis of the Thomists. It has been raised in the previous examples when we 
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spoke of metaphors, and it is also explicitly discussed by Muslim theo- 
logians under a title which may perhaps be rendered in English by 
* amodality ”’. 

The Qur’an, like the Bible, has numerous anthropomorphisms, such as 
“the hand of God ”’, ‘‘ God is seated on the throne”’.. When the theologians 
first fell under the spell of Greek thought some tried to avoid the crudity 
of these anthropomorphic expressions by interpreting them allegorically; 
thus “‘ hand” was to be understood as “ grace”. Sturdy conservatives said 
they were to be taken quite literally, and that God’s hand was a hand with 
bones and flesh. Buta large and increasingly influential body said they were 
to be taken neither literally nor metaphorically, but “ amodally ”’, b7-/a 
kayf (literally “ without how” or “without manner”) that is without 
stating precisely how they were to be interpreted. This “‘ amodality ” has 
often been described as an obscurantist attitude, but it seems rather to 
contain a profound truth; unfortunately its exponents were not philo- 
sophically-minded and could not give a full justification for it. It is in 
essence an assertion that there is a middle way between the literal and the 
metaphorical interpretation of the basic images of religious thought. 

Suppose someone says, “‘ I prayed for the safety of a friend in danger, and 
God heard my prayer”. Are the words “prayed” and “heard” to be 
understood literally or metaphorically? (Let us keep in mind that, though 
“ pray” is now mainly a technical religious term, it was originally a non- 
technical term meaning “‘ request”.) The words can hardly be taken liter- 
ally, certainly not “‘ heard”; but ‘ requested ” too, especially when we are 
dealing with vocal prayers, is not strictly literal; and if we try to make the 
word more general and say it means that a human spirit made its desire 
known to God, is that literal? does not God already know? Yet, on the 
other hand, can we say that the terms are to be taken metaphorically ? 
Metaphor unfortunately suggests that A is merely to be regarded as if it 
were B, but is not really B. We may speak about wireless waves, but they 
are not really waves. The physicist, however, is in the happy position of 
being able to say what they really are; they are entities which obey certain 
equations, and these equations have some resemblances to equations con- 
nected with real waves. In this sense the terms “‘ requested ” and “ heard ” 
are not metaphorical. There is no religious equivalent for the physicist’s 
equations, and so we cannot state that these acts really are something else; 
at the same time we are convinced that these words describe real transactions 
and real events, not an “‘ as if”? and not mere make-believe. 

To recognise that these basic or great images are neither strictly literal 
nor strictly metaphorical is surely a step forward in understanding. Does 
not the greater part of the West to-day need to learn that, although the 
religious man speaks in images, our attitude must be not to regard them 
superciliously as an inferior form of thinking, but to accept them with child- 
like simplicity, since this is the only alternative to a denial in our lives of 
truths about ultimate reality conveyed by these images? Reflection on the 
nature of the images involved in religious thought is complementary to the 
study of the first problem, the relation of theological formulations to the 
intellectual background, for this intellectual background is expressed 
largely in terms of images. 

To sum up the answer to our opening question: the study of Islamic 
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theology, by forcing the Christian to think in terms of unfamiliar concep- 
tions or of conceptions analogous to his own but with a different emphasis, 
brings to his notice aspects of 4? own belief which he tends to neglect, and 
above all obliges him to this‘. “2zeply about the two great problems, of 
practical importance to-day, whici: nave just been described. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


NOTE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The best introduction in English to Islamic theology is still D. B. Macdonald’s 
Development of Muslim Theology, etc. The Introduction a la Théologie Musulmane of 
MM. Gardet and Anawati, with the promised companion volumes, is likely to 
remain for some time the most important general work on the subject. Goldziher’s 
Vorlesungen tiber dem Islam (available in a French translation as Le dogme et la Loi 
dans I’ Islam) and his Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung are works of the highest 
quality which contain much about theology. Wensinck’s Muslim Creed and my 
own Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam give some general ideas about the 
formative period. Professor Tritton’s Muslim Theology has detailed references for 
the early heretical sects. 

Texts available in translation include ash-Shahrastani’s Nihayat al-Igdam (Guil- 
laume), al-Juwayni’s Irshad (French tr. by Luciani), al-Ash‘ari’s Ibanah (Klein) and 
at-Taftazani’s Commentary on the Creed of an-Nasafi (Elder); the translations are of 
varying merits. A slight but important work on a specific point is al-Ghazali’s 
Mishkat al-Anwar (Gairdner); the‘closing section is spurious. The Fawy al- 
Asghar of Ibn Miskawayh (Sweetman in Islam and Christian Theology, Vol. 1) 
should also be mentioned, though it is philosophy rather than theology. The 
“ philosophy ” of Neoplatonists like al-Farabi and Ibn Sina (Avicenna) is theo- 
logical in outlook, but tends to be regarded as a separate discipline; a compre- 
hensive list of European books, articles and translations is contained in the 
Bibliography of Arabic Philosophy recently published in Switzerland by P. J. De 
Menasce, O.P. For the encouragement of the would-be student it may be added 
that the Arabic of all these works is mostly comparatively easy to read provided— 
and the proviso is important—one has sufficient theological or philosophical 
training to follow the argument easily and some imaginative sympathy with the 
writers. 
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THERE was an atlas published towards the end of the war, entitled Look 
at the World, which showed maps turned round at odd angles and in unusual 
projections ; and in them could be seen the principles of geo-politics, and 
the new juxtapositions of the nations in a world of global high speed flight. 
It is this kind of readjustment of sights that is needed in the Christian’s 
thought about the place of China in the world to-day. A geo-political view 
of the world may even lead us to a “ theo-political ” view, for in as far as 
Christians are permitted to have the mind of Christ they may see the world 
in a rather different perspective from that of the ordinary observer. Such a 
perspective cannot be acquired without regard to the present or the past, 
and a reference to some points of contact between Eastern and Western 
Christians in the time of the Mongol Empire may help us to focus our minds 
more clearly on what is happening in the Far East to-day. 

We have been accustomed for many years to think of China and the West 
as of lands separated by long sea journeys. For the American, the way to 
what he calls the Orient is westward across the Pacific, while the European 
has for centuries approached China by way of the Indian Ocean. But there 
is a third way, the oldest and the newest, which is by land. As geo-politicians 
watch the new alignment of the U.S.S.R., with Communist China, they 
cannot but reflect that a contiguous land empire stretching across the whole 
of northern Asia is not an impossibility—because it has happened before. A 
new approach to the fact of China may be demanded by geo-politics, and 
in the same way the “ theo-politician ” (if we may use a phrase which is no 
more misleading than “‘ missionary statesman ”) may also observe that here 
is a situation which has its parallel in the Church history as well as the 
cultural history of the thirteenth century. 

When the Franciscan missionaries went to the Court of the Great Khan 
over the old land route to Karakorum there were in the “ world situation ” 
certain aspects which are curiously like those which confront us to-day. 
There was the problem of the age-long separation of East and West, and 
how the Christians could break down barriers. There was the question of 
the Christian approach to a totalitarian empire. There was the impact of 
this new force upon Europe, and its criticism of Christian standards. 


1 Mr. Baker has been in China as an Anglican missionary for the past seventeen years. Previous 
to his appointment at Lingnan University he was on the staff at St John’s University, Shanghai. 
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Finally there was the realisation by Western Christians that there were 
Christians in the East, and there were the problems of renewed contact, of 
missionary expansion and of the reunion of the Church, which followed this 
re-discovery. 

In turning back to the events of the Middle Ages as a way of approaching 
the present scene, we do not of course under-estimate the enormous influence 
of modern Marxism and other modern ways of thought which have gone 
into the Chinese revolution and made it, in the eyes of Chinese Christians and 
others, greater than any change which has happened in China before. But 
there are three reasons why an historical perspective is important to-day. 

In the first place, China’s history is so much longer than that of any other 
living culture that it cannot on any showing be a negligible factor. Secondly, 
we need to take a longer view if.we are to be freed from thinking of the 
Chinese merely as pieces in a world-wide game of ideological chess ; our 
present news from that country is nearly always coloured by the environment 
in which it is broadcast, and we tune in to the kind of news we like best. 
Indeed, as contemporary facts are served or withheld not for their intrinsic 
interest or lack of it, but as matters of high policy, it becomes necessary to 
have at least an historical outlook and at best a Christian one to find out 
what is really happening anywhere. 

The third reason is that the stubborn massiveness of Chinese history and 
geography presents an intractable problem not only to the geo-politician, 
but also to the theologian. Our cultural and political history in the West 
developed, for the most part, independently of China, and we still tend to 
build systems which may apply possibly to four-fifths of the world, but we 
do not often stop to ask about the reactions of the remaining fifth who are 
Chinese. In theology, when we attempt to trace the pattern of redemption 
in world history we usually manage to account for the Egyptians, and 
Greeks, and the civilisations which sprang from Sumerian stock, while 
Indian culture is recognised as a constant influence on the life of western 
Christendom. But China is a large and awkward fact. Long experience of 
the world of nature and of living together gives to its people an attitude 
which does not easily accept the theology of revelation. But it is not only 
the unfamiliar thought and language, but its huge size and long life which 
make the Chinese culture a constant challenge to neat theological patterns. 
China is a God-given fact which demands of all Christians wider vision and 
deeper thought. We may therefore re-focus our view on the Chinese scene 
by looking at it through the eyes of some thirteenth-century Christians, and 
see how their actions may illuminate the events of to-day. 

As the men of western Christendom looked eastwards across the endless 
plains of Russia and northern Asia 700 years ago, they saw there, as their 
successors see to-day, a challenge and indeed a threat to their security and 
their faith. The East was then, as it has again recently become, thanks to 
iron and bamboo curtains, a fascinating but half-opened book, full of all 
kinds of rumours and travellers’ tales, stirring people’s minds with as many 
speculations as those of a modern news-commentator. In the early part of 
the century the greatest threat to the Christian West had been from Islam, 
and the reaction had been the Crusades. But St Francis, as he went with the 
Crusaders to Egypt and preached before the Soldan, which he did in 1219, 
had shown the way to a new approach ; and by the middle of the century 
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both the Pope, Innocent IV., and St Louis the King of France were actively 
promoting the medieval missionary movement. At the same time there 
were exciting rumours of Prester John, and of Christian Kings even among 
the dreaded Tartar invaders, and Genghis Khan had established the Mongol 
or Yuan Dynasty in China, an empire which stretched from Canton to 
Cracow—over a great part of the same area controlled by the two Communist 
States of China and Russia to-day. Was there not a possibility that these 
half-known Christian forces might be summoned to outflank the Muslims ? 
For medieval strategists were also not without a geo-political sense, though 
it may be claimed too that they were genuinely concerned with the “ theo- 
political ” task of preaching the City of God, and of gathering and uniting 
its members here on earth. It was thus in keeping with thirteenth century 
views of Church and State that the Franciscan missionaries went to Tartary 
charged not only with the message of the Gospel, but with letters and 
grectings from the Pope and the King of France. A former companion of 
St Francis himself, John del Plano Carpini went to the court of Kuyuk Khan 
with messages from Pope Innocent IV., in 1246. A few years later, in 1253, 
another Franciscan, Friar William of Rubruk followed his footsteps to 
Karakorum both as missionary and envoy of St Louis. 

The missionaries were faced with a problem of no less magnitude than 
the corresponding problem which faces Western Christians to-day. They 
had to make their way into unknown territory, across vast distances and in 
a terrible climate, and to face in the name of Christ these warrior kings whose 
armies had struck terror into the heart of Europeans by their ferocity and 
power. They had to find out the nature of the Christian Church in these 
lands, how far they could be united to the Western Church, and what were 
the opportunities of missionary extension. 

What they found was a series of rulers of undoubted vigour and ability, 
who after their conquests were able to give a measure of peace to their vast 
empire, as the travels of Marco Polo testify. They did too have some 
knowledge of Christianity, as they had of other religions, and were by 
western medieval standards tolerant of all of them. But towards their 
enemies they were utterly ruthless. Rubruk is one of a number of travellers 
at this time who records seeing the tumuli filled with human bones which 
was all that was left of the populations of whole towns and villages where 
the Tartars had systematically slaughtered all the inhabitants. (Some of 
the Russian towns which suffered from the Nazi extermination policy may 
have suffered in the same way from eastern barbarians 7oo years before.) 
There were also other characteristics of the totalitarian state which made the 
Christian approach a hazardous one. An English traveller who had been 
carried off by the Tartars when they captured a town in Hungary, where he 
was living, is quoted by Hakluyt : “ They thinke that all things are created 
for themselves alone.” And a Friar Ricold who went into Tartary from 
Turkey observes that the Mongols “ seem to think themselves the owners 
of all cities, edifices and habitations . . . they say God made the world 
expressly for them, in order that they might rule over it and enjoy it.” It is 
interesting then to see what was the considered Christian approach to such 
people, in the messages of Innocent IV. to the Great Khan, Kuyuk, which 
John of Plano Carpini presented at the Khan’s court at Karakorum in 1246. 

In one of his letters the Pope outlines the Christian Faith, saying how 
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much he wishes to effect the salvation of the King and the Tartar nation, 
and that he has delegated the friars to be bearers of gifts and messengers of 
the Christian doctrines. In another, he adopts a sterner tone, and appeals 
to the natural law of affinity in condemning the ruthless measures of the 
Tartar hordes. 


Since not only men, but also animals without reason, and even the elements of 
the universe are united together by certain laws of affinity, we find ourselves 
compelled to be greatly astonished that you should have invaded as you have done, 
a number of Christian and other countries, horribly ravaged and desolated them 
. . . breaking all ties of natural affinity, sparing neither age nor sex, but putting 
all indiscriminately to the sword. 

Desiring therefore after the God of peace, to see all men united in fear of the 
Lord, we warn and entreat you to refrain absolutely from persecuting Christians. 
. . . For if up to this hour the Almighty God has permitted the nations to fall 
before you . . . that need not give you the audacity to pursue your cruelties any 
further. God sometimes omits for a time to chastise the proud ; but if they 
neglect to humble themselves, he never fails to punish their iniquities even in this 
world, reserving to himself more complete vengeance in that which is to come.” 


It would be interesting to compare this statement with those of the 
modern Papacy or of the World Council of Churches in face of totalitarian 
claims of to-day. But it need hardly be said that such a Christian message 
would (mutatis mutandis) not only be directed to the successors of the 
Tartars, but to every state which bids for world empire or threatens total 
war. There is certainly a case for saying that tyrants do receive retribution 
inthis world. The fate of Mussolini, of the Naziand Japanese war criminals, 
and the downfall of Kuomintang in China would seem to illustrate this— 
though doubtless there are others to whom God has given a longer lease of 
life than we ourselves would have decreed if we had had the responsibility! 

However, it is easy to denounce tyranny abroad while forgetting that the 
Church and the Western Christians are also under judgement. The reply 
which Friar John of Plano Carpini brought back from Kuyuk Khan was not 
encouraging. The Mongol monarch stated coldly that if the Pope and the 
Emperor and the Christian kings wished to have peace, they must come 
without delay and settle it. ‘‘ The tenour of these letters (from the Pope) 
declares that we ought to be baptized and become Christians ; to that we 
reply that we do not understand why we should do anything of the kind.” 
Nor did he understand why the Pope objected to the slaughter of Christians 
in Eastern Europe ; had not two of his own ambassadors been murdered ? 
The Khan went on to say that God had ordered him to annihilate his enemies, 
and went on to criticise the Western Christians, in words which are not 
wholly without relevance to-day : 


But you inhabitants of the west, you adore God, you say, you believe that you 
are the only Christians, and you despise others. But how do you know on whom 
he will confer his grace ? We adore God and it is in his strength and power that 
we shall destroy nations. If men had not the strength of God what could men do ?” 


The tone of these haughty words is perhaps echoed in modern times—in 
the invitations to Berlin in the thirties of this century, or more recently in 
those to the Kremlin. For this, in effect, is the trend of modern peace- 
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making. If you want peace you must receive it at the hands of the strong, 
and you must come and get it. 

At the same time there is something in Kuyuk Khan’s criticism of the 
Western Church to which theologians still have to pay attention. Karl 
Barth, in his article on The Church between East and West, has shown that some 
of the basic criticisms of the East against the West are not so very different 
from those of the Mongolian king, for the burden of them is that the 
Western Christian is a hypocrite, and is not so good a Christian as he 
supposes. And the East still questions whether the West has a monopoly of 
Christian experience. ‘To-day we are accustomed to think of the rulers of 
northern Asia as perhaps the rod of God’s anger, or sometimes in the more 
creative role of a King Cyrus. The medieval writers had something of the 
same view about the Tartars ; but it must have been rather disconcerting to 
the Franciscan missionaries to find that the scourges of God were claiming 
the right to be scourges, and asserting that they were just as much God’s 
instruments as the Christians of the West. For that was the strange thing 
about these proud and violent rulers ; they were not without knowledge of 
the Christian faith. 

Across those overland caravan routes, the Nestorian monk Alopen had 
first travelled in the seventh century, and with his companions had estab- 
lished the Christian Church in China in the T’ang Dynasty. For 600 years 
the Nestorian Church had pursued its course, half forgotten by Western 
Christendom, but retaining its liturgy and teaching in a quite recognisable 
form. There had in fact been Christian kings, and the Prester John legend 
was not without foundation. Kuyuk Khan’s mother seems to have made 
some profession of Christianity, and the emperor had in his service a number 
of Christians. The mother of his successors, Mangu and Kubilai, was also 
a Christian, of the Kerait tribe. At the end of the thirteenth century, King 
George of the Onguts, who lived to the west of Peking and to east of 
Mongolia, was won from Nestorian Christianity to the Roman obedience 
by the Franciscan, John of Montecorvino, first Catholic Archbishop of 
Cambulac (Peking). But after this king’s death, his people, who had long 
been Nestorians, returned to their former allegiance. The clash of the forms 
of Christianity inevitably raised the question of Church unity ; for there was 
among Christians then, as now, a strong desire to combine the missionary 
work of the Church with the restoration of the unity of Christendom. 

In some respects there was more tolerance between the branches of the 
Church than is often found to-day. It is true that there was little sympathy 
between the Franciscans and the Orthodox Christians of eastern Europe, 
and Wiliiam of Rubruk had, not without cause, a rather poor opinion of the 
Nestorians. But he celebrated the Eucharist in their church in Karakorum 
without any qualms, and even took part in a joint discussion with them and 
the Muslims and a sage from China, which was held in the presence of the 
Great Khan, Mangu, who had succeeded his cousin Kuyuk in 1251. 

Another example of “‘ inter-communion ” between the Church of Rome 
and the separated Nestorian Church occurred some years later, in 1287, 
when a Nestorian priest named Rabban Sauma, who was born in what is 
now China, visited Europe as an envoy of Kubilai Khan. He visited Rome 
and was received by the Pope. Afterwards, in France, he met with the 
English King Edward I, who was very interested in him, and at Mass one 
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day the king received communion from the hands of the Mongolian priest. 
Pope Nicholas IV also invited Sauma to celebrate Mass in Rome, and on 
that day there was a large congregation to see how he did it. They expressed 
satisfaction, and said “‘ The language is different but the rite is the same.” 
We may wonder what would be the effect on the relations of the Churches 
if they would say the same thing in Rome to-day. 

The story of the Mongol Missions of the thirteenth century is the story 
of another great medieval vision which did not come to pass. The collapse 
of the Mongol Dynasty in China in the following century came too quickly 
for the Franciscan mission to obtain any lasting success, and it was during 
this period that Nestorian Christianity finally seems to have decayed in China. 
But we cannot judge missions solely by their long-range effects. There are 
some things which are good in themselves, just as the celebration of the 
Eucharist or an individual’s experience of God is eternal and timelessly 
good, and there were a great many moments of infinite value in the thirteenth 
century—St Francis at the Portiuncula, St Louis with his vision of Christen- 
dom, the master-builders of Chartres and Westminster, St Thomas Aquinas 
in his study and Roger Bacon at his calculations in Oxford—these men were 
not working with an eye on posterity, but expressed their discipleship 
naturally as their response to God’s calling in their own times. Thus we 
may see in the missionary labours of the disciples of St Francis, not the 
foundations of the present Chinese Church (it might after all be rather smug 
to look back on history and say, “‘ These are but stepping stones to where 
Iam ”’), but pointers to a new perspective. 

For just as Western Christians began to look hopefully towards the 
Christians of the Far East in the thirteenth century, so the time may come 
when they will do the same again. By a curious turn in the wheel of the years, 
the variegated Church of China, which in recent years has proved itself far 
stronger and more alive than its Nestorian forbears ever became, finds 
itself in the same orbit as the Orthodox Church of Russia. Thus far there 
has been very little contact between the representatives of these Churches, 
except in some places in North China. But as Karl Barth has said to his 
contemporaries, “God has called us to be men of the West,” so Christians 
in China must realise that with their Russian brethren God is calling them 
to be men of the East at a time when the witness of the whole Church in the 
East is of the greatest importance. And we are reminded, as Western 
Christians were reminded long ago, that there are Christians in China whose 
life and work may make all the difference to our total picture of world forces. 

The dream of expansion and unity of the Church in northern and eastern 
Europe and in northern and eastern Asia may not, however, come true any 
more than it did in the thirteenth century. The great powers which have 
arisen to-day may over-reach themselves just as the Mongols did 600 years 
ago, in the mistaken belief that all things were created for them alone. The 
day of the Lord for this generation may be darkness and not light, and the 
Church may come down with the fall of an empire as happened in China 
when the Mongol or Yuan Dynasty collapsed. Christians of the West 
to-day are even more involved in a state of violence than the Christians of 
the Middle Ages, for the rulers of both East and West have at their command 
means of spreading destruction on a far more devastating scale than those 
which the ancient Tartars employed. 
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But by God’s grace the picture may not be wholly dark, for there was 
another lesson which medieval Christians learned from their contacts with 
the East, and that was a widening of vision. In the same way it may not be 
too late to learn a similar lesson to-day. The men of those days were 
brought up against the amazing and intractable fact of China, and the 
question what God was doing there, just as we are brought up against it 
to-day. And just as the Mongols built up a fairly efficient system of govern- 
ment and communications, so in China to-day a new society is being built, 
and Christians must approach it in a new way. 

It is a time of new horizons for young people in China as well as in the 
West. It may be disappointing that the Chinese are not just now looking 
across the sea to the east and south, but towards what we have been brought 
up to regard as arid steppes. However, even deserts may be made to 
blossom, and it may that God will give this power to the rulers and 
cultivators of northern Asia, It was reported! that the former Soviet 
ambassador to Britain, M. Maisky, had once travelled on cow-back for 
months in Mongolia where he was on a scientific mission, and that he had 
carried with him a copy of Rubruk’s Journal, which showed how little the 
life of the people had changed since the days of the Tartars ; but the 
Russian ambassador added that he now knew how to change even the 
apparently immutable factor of climate, by literally moving mountains, or 
blasting great shafts through them to let in the mild rain-bearing winds from 
the Pacific, thus bringing prosperity to a desert land. 

This story, with its suggestion of calling in hitherto unused power from 
the Far East, might be given various allegorical interpretations ; at all 
events it reminds us that our approach to China may have to be spiritually, 
if not actually in the steps of the Nestorian pioneers, or of Rubruk and 
John of Montecorvino—and mentally our approach may have to be through 
an understanding of Marx, Lenin and Mao. It is a journey of tremendous 
distances, against great odds, and across what may seem to be arid wastes of 
barren and distasteful ideology. But there is one great difference between 
the position now and that of the thirteenth century ; the Church of the Far 
East is neither unknown nor withering away. It is a living limb of the 
whole Body of Christ, in whose vital fellowship many of us from the West 
have been privileged to share. The Chinese Christians are our travelling 
companions, as we are theirs, on a pilgrimage in which barriers are broken 
down and the highways of the Gospel kept open. Its goal, as visionary as 
that of St Louis, but as practical as that of St Francis, is still the proclamation 
of God’s mercy, and the redemption through the Cross, by which a divided 
and suffering world is healed and made one. 
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LINGNAN UNIVERSITY 
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Ir is deplorable, although significant, that the two most widely read and 
most influential writers on Christian faith and doctrine of the middle of 
the twentieth century, Karl Barth and T. S. Eliot, are men to whom Chris- 
tianity means primarily the depravity of man and who have no under- 
standing at all of Christian love. The dialectic of Barth’s writings reveals a 
cold and hard religious system—completely emptied of its substance. 
When one is reading Barth, one has the feeling that Christ’s chief concern 
was to construct a system that would not leave a loophole for a sinner. 
T. S. Eliot impresses one less because of such unrelenting and uncom- 
promising logic than because he too has become entirely estranged from 
the substance of Christianity, the fact of infinite love. I may be too naive 
to comprehend the subtlety of the logic of modern theology, but I am certain 
that all Christian doctrine is primarily an endeavour to convey to man in 
the form of symbolism and parable the all powerful and completely irre- 
sistible force of love. The very doctrine of Incarnation is a symbol of God’s 
love for man: of a love that is completely out of proportion to the lovable- 
ness of the object. For man plainly never deserves quite so much love as 
God shows him when he sends his only Son. The Incarnation wants to 
convey the fact of the absoluteness of divine love. This divine love is 
incommensurable with any merit or lovable feature in man. There is no 
sin and no crime that cannot be forgiven. 

Such incommensurable love is the great regenerative force of Chris- 
tianity. It cast out fear and virtually healed all those who could lay them- 
selves open to it of all the dreadful effects of social oppression, of frustra- 
tion and personal misery. To those that can see themselves and the world 
sub specie amoris, all terror loses its reality. Those who can love need no 
longer worry about anything at all—for whatever happens is incom- 
mensurable with love. In love, the Christian discovers his absolute freedom 
and thus looks upon Christ as the liberator. 

True enough, such liberation and unconcern is not very conducive to a 
well ordered, clean or even just life on this earth. Christ himself, the 
historical Jesus, was probably fairly blind to this problem. He thought of 
himself as a healer and liberator and did not ponder very much over the 
fact that his injunctions would create new wounds in order to heal old ones. 
But his followers were very much alive to this problem and have therefore 
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always been concerned with tempering absolute love with a certain amount 
of worldly wisdom. 

Only very few Christians have ever understood that there is really no 
compromise possible; for as soon as you temper love with worldly wisdom 
it loses necessarily its absolute and incommensurable quality, and with it, 
its healing and redeeming force. Very few have understood that the com- 
mendation of worldly wisdom is therefore not an attempt to improve upon 
Christ but a rejection of Christ in favour of the Devil who came to tempt 
him and who suggested to him that he would be much kinder to men if he 
acquired a firm hold upon their minds by performing miracles and by 
providing plenty of bread for them. These few people have understood 
that absolute love is not a thing to be tampered with and that only the Devil 
would suggest that it is unkind to man to offer him Christian freedom 
when all he wants is really miracles for his bored mind and bread for his 
empty stomach. The classical place of this view is Dostoevsky’s The 
Grand Inquisitor. Dostoevsky saw the problem very clearly. He knew that 
absolute love cannot be tempered and that those people who would like 
to temper it because they think it is kinder to man to temper it, speak with 
the voice of the Devil: for they wish in their heart of hearts to destroy 
absolute love. 

Dostoevsky made the Grand Inquisitor admit, therefore, that he had 
actually forsaken Christ and adopted the Devil’s suggestions. Dostoevsky 
understood the nature of absolute love too well to condemn the Grand 
Inquisitor for his action. On the contrary, he made Christ kiss the Grand 
Inquisitor in the end. But he was not in two minds about the origin of the 
two ways of life: absolute love and freedom came from Christ; and the 
suggestion that absolute love and freedom were too heavy to bear for man 
and that they should be tempered by worldly wisdom, came from the Devil. 

We can see therefore that the doctrine of man’s weakness and depravity 
is introduced into Christianity upon the Devil’s prompting. What is the 
Devil’s intention? His intention is ostensibly to be kind to man and to 
protect him from the burden which Christian freedom would impose upon 
him. In short, to protect him from the uncomfortable and awkward social 
consequences of the Sermon on the Mount. But the Devil is rarely kind 
unless he pursues a further end by his kindness. I suspect that the Devil 
really urged us to introduce this argument into Christianity because he 
knew that the best way of destroying absolute love was to temper it and to 
make it measurable in terms of reason and practicability. I must, therefore, 
conclude that the doctrine of absolute love and the doctrine of original 
sin and of human depravity are incompatible. The former is the teaching 
of Christ; and the second is enjoined by the Devil with all devilish shrewd- 
ness, for it /ooks as if it were another kind Christian doctrine. 

The strength of the Devil’s argument rests indeed upon its apparently 
Christian kindness. The Devil does not wish to make things too difficult 
for man, and it is indeed hard to believe that the Christian God could have 
created a world that was too difficult for man to live in. But those who 
cannot see through this sophism have in fact fallen victim to the Devil 
and have divested themselves of the absoluteness of Christian love. They 
do not know this. Because they continue to use theological jargon and 
because they are fond of ecclesiastical traditions, they imagine themselves 
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to be Christians. And because the doctrine of original sin has Old Testa- 
mentary sources, they consider themselves fully orthodox. But they should 
stop and consider for one moment whether it is really purely accidental 
that the first to urge the doctrine upon Christ in the New Testament was 
none other than the Devil. 

T. S. Eliot is one of the modern victims of the Devil’s ruse. Through 
personal and temperamental conditioning, he is, to begin with, less inclined 
to recognise and understand the all-powerful strength of absolute love. 
His poems and his plays show how unreceptive of human warmth and how 
devoid of personal kindness his characters are. He is further away than any 
other modern writer from E. M. Forster’s idea that “ the earth is inhabited 
by human beings who are constantly reaching out to one another.” Such 
a man is an easy prey to the devilish arguments in favour of the need for 
tempering absolute love because of the depravity of man. 

T. S. Eliot thinks himself therefore doubly Christian when he accepts 
what is in reality the Devil’s invitation. He wishes to temper absolute 
love with all the paraphernalia of civilisation; with law-courts, with ruling, 
privileged and leisured classes; with literature and even with a weird but 
pleasant sense of humour, in order to make the world more comfortable 
and in order to remove some of the obstacles that would otherwise impede 
the path of men who are depraved and enfeebled as a result of original sin. 

At one time I believed that T. S. Eliot was merely fond of civilisation 
and was willing to make use of religion only because it was apt to help 
civilisation along its arduous path. But since I have read The Cockfail 
Party and have re-read Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor, | have understood 
that T. S. Eliot is sincerely concerned with man’s destiny and is merely 
using civilisation in order to prop up man’s self-esteem and to temper 
absolute love because he has fallen prey to the Devil’s suggestion that man 
is too weak and too depraved to bear Christian freedom. And, furthermore, 
T. S. Eliot is fully aware of the importance of Christian freedom; he would 
be the last modern writer to deny the significance of saintliness and martyr- 
dom. I would, therefore, no longer consider him as making the devilish 
suggestion of his own accord in order to destroy the absolute love. But I 
see now that he was tricked by the Devil. Most of us are, in one way or 
another. 

To T. S. Eliot, therefore, the choice between absolute love (saintliness) 
and love tempered by wisdom is not, as it was to Dostoevsky, a choice 
between Christ and the Devil; but a choice between one Christian way of 
life and another. This, in short, is the meaning of The Cocktail Party. 
T. S. Eliot believes that the way of Edward and Lavinia is as good a way 
as any for Christian man. It is a way which makes few demands and con- 
sists very largely in the destruction of the deeper urges and probings by 
paying meticulous attention to the routine details of everyday life, by 
fulfilling what one understands to be the duties of one’s social status, and 
so on. This way does not lead to Christian freedom; for Edward and 
Lavinia must always be concerned with their social prestige, their profes- 
sional success and thus with the welfare of society and the good order of 
their civilisation. It cannot really rid them of fears and anxiety; but it can 
calm their consciences and make them feel sufficiently comfortable because 
they “ fit in’ and nobody gets up and denounces them as parasites, as sub- 
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versive elements or selfish individualists. It isa way which does not demand 
from them more than one could expect depraved and weak men to fulfil. 

There is, however, also the other way of saintliness. This is the way of 
Celia. It is a way which makes the greatest demands on a human being. 
A way which is very apt to lead to the Crucifixion. This is the way for 
strong human beings, for a chosen few. But it is in itself not more Chris- 
tian than that of Edward and Lavinia. 

T. S. Eliot has persuaded himself that both ways are Christian ways. 
But he has done so ata price: he has lost the ability to understand saintliness. 
He has tried to make himself believe that the first way is a good way 
when it really is not. As a result he has lost his ability to understand the 
full meaning of the saint’s way; for those people who deal with pitch all 
day long get black themselves and find it impossible to don white clothes 
in the evening and behave as if they had never touched pitch. T. S. Eliot 
has endeavoured to dilute absolute love and believes that such dilution is 
still good. By doing this he has not only failed to achieve a good path for 
Edward and Lavinia but also precluded himself from ever returning to 
the purity of the saint’s vision. And now, when he wishes to describe the 
saintliness of Celia he cannot do so. He makes a terrific effort at it; but the 
picture that results is ugly, distorted, cruel and entirely pagan. It lacks the 
inspiration that flows from the contemplation of true martyrdom. When 
we hear of Celia’s death we are shocked by the ugly image, the grotesque- 
ness of which is heightened by the cynically witty account—a splendid 
satire on much of mankind’s politics—of the troubles that led to her martyr- 
dom. But we do not feel for one minute the soothing and liberating 
spirit that takes possession of us when we read of the martyrdom of Blandina 
in Lyons. The description of Celia’s death reminds us more of a sacrificial 
feast than of a saint’s martyrdom. TT. S. Eliot has always found it difficult 
to describe true martyrdom. The actual death scene in Murder in the Cathe- 

dral is the most unconvincing part of the play, and here again one misses 
the inspiration which a real martyr’s death is to mankind. He certainly 
intended both Celia and Becket to be real saintly martyrs. But having once 
blocked his ability to understand absolute love, T. S. Eliot is now finding 
it apparently impossible to conjure up the image of true saintliness either to 
himself or to his audience. A similar grotesquely pagan flavour attaches 
to the libation made by Alex, Julia and Reily upon the beginning of Celia’s 
saintliness. The whole scene is more like an initiation into a pagan mystery 
cult than the commencement of a regeneration through love. Nor is 
Henry’s departure in the Family Reunion different. We are made to under- 
stand that he has broken through the petty world of everyday fears and 
anxieties and there can be no doubt that his departure is something like a 
death to the world and a birth in Christ—vivo, autem iam non ego. But does it 
look convincing? Not in the least. There is no hope radiating from Henry, 
no inspiration and sustenance to the bystanders. The example of Henry’s 
final conversion leaves them as dumb and dull as they have always been. 
And Henry himself is not a changed person. He is still the pettily anxious 
egoist, the sickly and preoccupied man he has always been and whose only 
claim to distinction is that he has been mystified. Mystification is indeed 
the key-note of the whole play. In a masterly fashion all problems and 
tensions are only hinted at rather than fully described and the hero’s sig- 
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nificance lies in the fact that he more than anybody else is aware of the 
intangible and imponderable forces that weave themselves around human 
relations. This is the situation that corresponds to the nervous breakdowns 
of The Cocktail Party. But T. S. Eliot never gets beyond this situation. He 
is unperceptive enough to think that this atmosphere of mysteriousness is 
sufficiently close to the spirituality achieved by the saint. He leaves it at 
that and thus Henry departs an alleged saint, but really little more than a 
worried man with the sense for the uncanny. What a dreadful modern 
version of the vision on the road to Damascus! 

The result of this martyrdom on Edward and Lavinia is not very encourag- 
ing. They are by now so far gone in their adjustment to the conventions 
and routines of worldly life that they are quite happy and reasonably good 
and pleasant people. But they are dead to the example of saintliness. It is 
difficult to say whether the complete lack of response to Alex’s story is due 
to the fact that the picture of Celia’s death was not really a picture of saintli- 
ness or whether it is due to the fact that Edward and Lavinia are by now so 
fortified against the Christian message that they cannot take it in. 

For this leads us finally to a further problem. T. S. Eliot may deceive 
himself into thinking that the way of Edward and Lavinia is a Christian way 
because it turns them into reasonably good and happy people. He would 
probably argue that they are neither ideal nor perfect but that with the help 
of all the civilised paraphernalia they have been able to overcome both the 
crudest of their animal passions and the enfeebling and sickening doubts 
about their personalities and their existence, which would, if persisted in, 
not only have made their life a misery but endangered the tranquillity of 
other people as well. 

But is the argument a sound one? I doubt that the Devil’s intention when 
he suggested we should temper absolute love was merely to be helpful to 
us. It is more correct to assume that he wanted to destroy us altogether. 
And if we imagine Edward and Lavinia fifteen years after the fall of the. 
final curtain, we will understand how little their path had to recommend 
itself. I cannot think of any better description of the ultimate outcome 
of their life than the words of E. M. Forster: 


they have yielded to the only enemy that matters—the enemy within. They have 
sinned against passion and truth, and vain will be their strife after virtue. As the 
years pass, they are censured. Their pleasantry and their piety show cracks. 
Their wit becomes cynicism, their unselfishness hypocrisy ; they feel and produce 
discomfort wherever they go. They have sinned against Eros and against Pallas 
Athene, and not by any heavenly intervention, but by the ordinary course of 
nature, and those allied deities will be avenged. 


Edward and Lavinia have indeed gained a kind of happiness in that they 
have learnt to be kind to one another—and one must on no account dis- 
parage the great value of such kindness. But at the same time they have 
died to themselves without being re-born. All the important questions 
which Edward asked at the beginning have simply been forgotten. They 
no longer trouble him, because they no longer arise. It certainly stands to 
reason that the Edward who wanted to know what kind of a man he was, 
was a more valuable person than the Edward who does not bother to ask. 
The first Edward, though unhappy, was at least vulnerable and sensitive; 
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the second Edward is fortified, not only against unhappiness—but against 
everything else also. 

If we enlarge our view for a moment and look at the vast spectacle of our 
civilisation, the same truth becomes apparent. TT. S. Eliot and his many 
forerunners admit that they have diluted absolute love with worldly wisdom. 
But they invite us to look at and admire the fruits such temperance has 
borne. They point to Western civilisation and maintain that it is a wonderful 
achievement. It is certainly infinitely far beneath the Kingdom of God; 
but it is also very far above the life of the jungle in which our Teutonic 
ancestors used to live before they were christianised and before their crude 
habits were softened and purged by the Churches of Christianity. But such 
an argument is based upon the same kind of illusion as the one that main- 
tains that Edward and Lavinia, though far from perfect, are better off than 
if they had been left to their own devices. To achieve what Western 
civilisation had achieved by 1850 we needed no Christianity: the crudeness, 
the cruelty, the senseless passions of our wars, the oppression and injustice 
of our lives were not mitigated by Christianity for in all these respects we 
were no better than the inhabitants of other non-Christian parts of the earth. 
If we were better than our Teutonic ancestors, this was due to our increasing 
economic prosperity which has always been a wonderful and much more 
effective mitigator of bestiality than any form of religion. And towards the 
rest of mankind we have never behaved as Christians but have appeared as 
exploiters and oppressors. 

A century later the picture is indeed a better one. The development of 
science and technology and the advance of humanitarianism has made 
Western civilisation indeed more humane than most other contemporary 
civilisations. But such an advance is hardly due to the Christian religion. 

Thus we find on the large scale the same picture. Absolute, Christian 
love, diluted by worldly wisdom, proved as complete a failure between 
A.D. 1000 and A.D. 1850 as the life of Edward and Lavinia, fifteen years 
after the end of the 3rd Act of The Cocktail Party. The Devil was shrewd 
when he made his recommendation. He knew full well that such temperance 
would not only destroy the effect of saintliness on us, but also deprive us 
in the end of the fruits of civilisation with its relative comforts. 

To me, therefore, T. S. Eliot’s ideas fall flat, in all directions. Of saintli- 
ness he knows little and can convey less; and his vision of a true civilisa- 
tion is dreary and bleak. It is a civilisation in which the highest premium 
is set neither on the religious break-through of the mystic or the prophet, 
nor on the opening of new horizons by the scientist, philosopher or adven- 
turer. It is a civilisation of dull conformity with esthetic criteria that have 
established themselves as the only desirable ones in T. S. Eliot’s vision. 

And yet, I know that all these points do not really amount to a valid 
criticism of T. S. Eliot’s view of life. It is true, after all, that the Devil’s 
dialectic is inevitable if one sets such a high premium on saintliness. If 
one accepts T. S. Eliot’s premiss that saintliness is desirable for those who 
are strong enough to achieve it, the final, devilish conclusions force them- 
selves upon one’s mind with irresistible logic. I would, therefore, say that 
T. S. Eliot is wrong when he toys with saintliness; not when he follows the 
Devil’s dialectic. The alternative view of life is in fact based upon the 
rejection of saintliness altogether. It is based upon the view that man’s 
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relation with God is not realised in saintliness but in co-operation with 
God’s creative activity ‘“‘ for we are fellow-workers with God.” In this 
view man’s path is to assist God in making his creation more perfect. With 
such a premiss, and only with such a premiss, is it possible to avoid the 
Devil’s dialectic. 

The whole story of The Cocktail Party is of course extremely pertinent 
to an age whose excursions into experimental psychology and certain 
techniques of psycho-analysis have tended to obscure the very problem 
with which T. S. Eliot is concerned. And although I feel that I cannot 
accept for one minute his conclusions, I am sure that the manner in which 
he raises it is a thoroughly sound one. The plot develops from the situa- 
tion in which the main characters feel ill at ease or are having, in their own 
words, nervous breakdowns. The modern, scientific way of dealing with 
such a situation would be to investigate the origin of the breakdown; 
and then to remove the cause. The causes may vary: it may be a matter 
of early weaning or of an C&dipus Complex or it may simply be a case of 
overwork or of a fundamental incompatibility in a marriage. But in any 
case, the nervous breakdown is considered to be a momentary disease 
that needs to be cured; just as a case of measles needs to be cured. T. S. 
Eliot approaches the problem in a different manner. To him the nervous 
breakdown itself does not matter: it is merely an outward expression of 
the fact that when men are brought face to face with the ultimate questions 
of their existence, they have to choose either of two paths: they must either 
break through to saintliness or join “‘ the vast armies of the benighted, who 
follow neither the heart nor the brain, and march to their destiny by catch- 
words. The armies are full of pleasant and pious folk’ (E. M. Forster). 
They must either cure the nervous breakdown by the only cure there is, 
that is, by facing eternity; or they must stop asking questions about their 
existence and the reality of their persons. It is, therefore, not a matter, to 
T. S. Eliot, of removing this or that cause of Edward’s breakdown, but 
merely of firing out which path he should choose. According to the 
modern psychologist and sociologist, “normalcy,” the desirable state of 
good health, is simply a state of adjustment to environment and com- 
munity, But T. S. Eliot sees beyond such an oversimplification. He 
knows that “‘ normalcy” is merely one of the two possible cures; or better, 
that ‘ normalcy’ is not really a cure but an attempt to avoid the problem 
and that the only rea/ cure leads us as far away from “ normalcy ”’ as the alleged 
disease. He can see these things so clearly because he is well acquainted 
with Christian theology. This enables him to be very critical of the modern 
psychologists’ way of seeing man. And those who cannot look upon 
modern psychology from the outside, as it were, should read The Cocktail 
Party with great attention. For modern psychology’s identification of 
“normalcy ” with “ good health ” is, to my mind, a grave fallacy—more 
important and far-reaching in its consequences than the theory of Evolution 
or similar theories that seek to prove the Bible wrong. The only modern 
psychologist who is aware of this problem is Eric Fromm. He is always 
at pains to point out how absurd it is for people to feel guilty when they are 
not normal and that it is much more correct to feel guilty when one is 
normal for then one has committed an offence worth feeling guilty about, 
an offence against one’s own individual person. Fromm is, therefore, 
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inclined to speak of “ the pathology of normalcy.” But it is only in method 
that Fromm and T. S. Eliot have anything in common. T. S. Eliot has 
taken the Devil’s suggestion to heart; Fromm has not. Neither have most 
other psychologists. But their way to a real understanding is barred by 
their identification of “‘ normalcy ” with “ good health.” Such an identifica- 
tion compels them, sooner or later, to worship at the shrine of a well- 
ordered community and to treat a manifestation of absolute love as a 
nervous disorder. 

It is a great pity that the other aspect of Christian thought is not espoused 
at the present time by a writer of equal talent. There is clearly the need for 
a greater and more systematic clarification of man’s spiritual problems and 
needs. And T. S. Eliot’s popularity is based on the fact that he writes 
about something which we want to hear about. But because he has so 
unequivocally chosen the Devil’s path we are standing in grave danger of 
being lured down the same path because the other side is remaining silent. 
The only writer of note on that side is John Macmurray, a philosopher, 
who cannot hope to find such a large reading aa as T. S. Eliot. The 
fault, however, is not entirely in the lead which T. S. Eliot is giving us. 
The public to- day is singularly uncritical and otis as regards 
religious thought. After almost a century of growing preoccupation with 
science and material problems of human relations, people are unaccustomed 
to think critically in terms of spiritual concepts. They are very apt to mis- 
take a mere probing into spiritualism and uncanny supernatural phenomena, 
for religious thought. 

But even in religion proper, people are to-day easily satisfied with vague 
propositions and an age which has lost through its preoccupation with mathe- 
matics and statistics all sense for philosophical and theological subtlety 
welcomes the idea that all religions are really alike and that at least within 
the orbit of Christian religion differences in emphasis and interpretation 
are of no consequence. What a fateful misconception! Judaism and Bud- 
dhism stand apart from Christianity and enjoin ways of life altogether 
different from the Christian one in spite of the fact that all these religions 
forbid violence and share certain points of view. And inside Christianity 
itself there are a number of possible view-points which are apt to be neg- 
lected in the endeavour to bring all denominations under one common 
principle. It is certainly true that these differences do not in the least 
correspond to the traditional distinctions between Catholic or Protestant; 
but they are none the less extremely real, and it is only due to our present 
spiritual naivety that we cannot discriminate in matters spiritual and mistake 
T. S. Eliot’s thought for truly religious thought when it really only hovers 
around the borderline of the uncanny and the evil. We are all well con- 
versant with political terms and can distinguish, though often wrongly, 
between Communism and Democracy. We know, for instance, that we 
must not accept everybody who uses political words, as a political leader. 
But we are less conversant with religious terms and hence always inclined 
to accept a man who talks about sin and God as a religious leader, regardless 


of the kind of religion he advocates. 
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THE meaning which is given to “‘ the world” is a characteristic of every 
religion. It is important, therefore, if Christianity is to be understood, to 
discover what was in the minds of the New Testament writers, and what 
they believed was the attitude, and also the significance, of Jesus in this 


matter. 


I 
The subject is complicated in English by the tact that three different 
Greek words are all translated ‘‘ world ” in the RV, though the marginal 
notes distinguish between them. The words are Kosmos, aion and oikoumene. 
Their meanings are not absolutely distinct, and their use in the New Testa- 


ment is not consistent: some writers show a marked preference for one 
term, and sometimes two terms are used interchangeably. In addition, a 
fourth word ge (earth) is used on occasion in a figurative sense. 

In attempting to distinguish between these words, it is perhaps best to 
start with kosmos. The basic meaning is order as distinct from chaos.! 
Thus, osmos often has the sense of “‘ universe”; this is particularly to be 
seen in the use of the phrase “ the foundation of the kosmos” in a variety 
of contexts, e.g. Matt. xiii. 35, Luke xi. 50, John xvii. 24, Eph. i. 4, Heb. iv. 3, 
ix. 26, 1 Pet. i. 20, Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8. 

It should be noted that kosmos makes no separation between “ material” 
and “‘ spiritual ”’: the Biblical view generally is not philosophically dualistic : 
distinctions are made between ‘‘ earth” and ‘“‘ heaven,” “‘ flesh”? and 
“* spirit,” “‘letter” and “ spirit,” ‘‘ natural” and “‘ spiritual,” “ carnal ” 
and “ spiritual,” and so on—but all are included in kosmos. 

However, while kosmos comprehends the whole order of creation, the 
term is often used with particular reference to its contemporary mani- 
festation in the complex of existing human society—the “‘ world-order ” of 
actual social relationships on earth at any point in history. In this sense, 
the context for the New Testament writers was an economy based on 
slavery, the imperialism of Rome, and the consequent patterns of life within 
the Empire. (E.g. Satan shows Jesus “all the kingdoms of the kosmos,” 
Matt. iv. 8 = Luke iv. 5, where o/koumene is used.) 

Before discussing in more detail the ways in which various writers 
actually use the term Aosmos, the second term aion demands our attention. 


1 In 1 Pet. iii. 3, Avsmos is used in connection with the orderliness of women’s dress. 
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This word emphasises the tact that the ‘‘ world-order ”’ is not static, but is 
part of a process. This fact of continuous change inevitably leads to ideas 
of time and duration. The word aon orginally meant any period of time, 
but it came to be used particularly of the term of a human life, and of a 
generation; it also came to be used of long periods of time (antiquity and 
posterity), and is best translated by the English word “ age ” (RVm). 

The Hebrew expectation of the Messiah often finds expression as the 
‘* consummation of the aion” (“end of the world ”’ Matt. xiii. 40), where 
the general idea is that with the coming of the Messiah the existing age will 
give place to a new era—the Age of the Messiah (Matt. xxviii. 20; cp. 
2 Esd. vii. 12 f). 

For this reason, the adjective aonios (translated RV ‘“‘ eternal”) is pri- 
marily concerned in the New Testament with the characteristics of the 
Messianic Age. To translate ‘‘ aionios”’ by “‘ everlasting” (AV) is most 
misleading, for it conveys a Greek implication of endless persistence which 
is not at all characteristic of Hebrew thought. Indeed, there are several 
instances where “ everlasting ’’ makes nonsense of the text, while the 
original meaning of the various phrases is rendered only by some form of 
“of the Age of the Messiah ” or “* of the new age,” /.e. by reference to the 
Hebrew concept of Salvation. 

Apart from its frequent use with zoe in John (see below), aionios is used to 
qualify many other words in the New Testament: e.g. tabernacle, house, 
covenant, gospel, comfort, redemption, spirit, inheritance, punishment, 
judgement, sin, destruction, fire, weight, invisible things. Even without 
the context, it is immediately obvious that in some cases “ everlasting ” 


would be an incongruous translation, and in others that it would be non- 


sensical. Thus the word translated ‘ tabernacle” (skene = tent) means 
essentially a temporary home (or transitory living-place), so that to trans- 
late “‘an everlasting temporary home” involves a contradiction, whereas 
to translate “‘ a home in the new era” not only gives the true meaning, but 
elucidates the otherwise difficult context of the “‘ Parable of the Unjust 
Steward.” Similarly, when St Paul grapples with the problems of resur- 
rection (2 Cor. iv. 16-v. 10), he argues that “‘ our outward man,” “ the 
earthly house of our tabernacle (skene)”’ is temporary and transient, but on 
the contrary ‘‘ our inward man,” “‘ a building from God, a house not made 
with hands ” belongs to the new age, /.¢. it is a/onios. 

Perhaps the most significant of all the uses of asonios is in Revelation, 
where it is used of ‘‘ the Gospel ” i.e. the news to be declared internationally 
that the hour of crisis had arrived: 

. an aionios gospel to proclaim unto them that dwell on the earth (ge), and unto 
every nation and tribe and tongue and people: and he saith with a great voice, 
Fear God, and give him glory, for the hour of his judgement is come... . 
(Rev. xiv. 6 f). 

In the Fourth Gospel, the phrase zoe a/onios (eternal lite) is used to describe 

a present experience of living in the new age, and is closely associated with 
John’s use of Rosmos, e.2. 
God so loved the Aosmos that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso believeth 
on him should not perish, but have yoe aionios. God sent not the Son into the 
kosmos to judge the kosmos, but that the Aosmos should be saved through him 
(John iii. 16 f). 
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This “eternal life” results from being ‘‘ born anew ” (or “ born from 
above ”)—those whose lives are completely re-orientated, who are con- 
verted, who believe that Jesus 1s Messiah, who are “‘ begotten of God,” 
these ‘‘ overcome the osmos” (1 John v. 4 f). Such are the conditions, 
according to the Johannine writings, for participation in the kingdom of 
God: “ Except a man be born anew he cannot see the Kingdom of God me 
(John iii. 3). 

We are able to follow the way in which John develops his interpretation of 
the connection between the ‘‘ kingdom,” the ‘‘ world-order,” and “life 
in the new age.” According to his theological scheme, the whole kosmos 
had passed under the dominion of *‘ the prince of this world ” (John xii. 31, 
xiv. 30), and lay “‘ in the evil one ” (1 John v. 19), but, because he loved the 
kosmos, God sent the Logos to save it from this evil domination: in the idiom 
of Temple sacrifice, the Baptist proclaims Jesus as “‘ the Lamb of God which 
beareth the sin of the kosmos”’ (John i. 29), and elsewhere the evangelist 
refers to him as “‘ the saviour of the Aosmos”’ (John iv. 42, 1 John iv. 14) 
using a thought-form which would appeal to Gentiles as well as to Hebrews. 
The passing away of the kosmos to give place to the new age is clearly 
expressed : 

The osmos passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of 
God remains unto the aion (1 John il. 17; cp. 1 Cor. vii. 31). 

Similarly, Aosmos, ge and aion are linked: 

Now is the judgement of this Aosmos: now shall the prince of this kosmos be cast 
out. And I, if I be lifted up out of the ge, will draw all men unto myself. . 
The multitude therefore answered him, We have heard out of the Law that the 
Christ remaineth unto the a/on (John xii. 31-34). 

And again, in eucharistic terms, we find aion, zoe and kosmos linked together: 


I am the living bread which came down out of heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live unto the aon, and the bread which I give is my flesh for the 
oe of the Kosmos (John vi. 51).! 

Thus, in the thought of Josu, the relationships are such that Jesus can be 
made to say: “‘ I am not of (ek) this Aosmos ” (John viii. 23). It is in pre- 
cisely this sense, too, that the reply to Pilate should be understood: ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this Aoswos ” (John xviii. 36). Pilate is the representative 
of Roman imperialism, he collaborates with Herod and the Jewish ruling 
class to destroy Jesus by force—these are the immediate representatives of 
the existing Aosmos, and Jesus is made to dissociate himself entirely from a 
world-order based on force and oppression. This world-order stands in 
need of “‘ salvation,” and, as in the will of God, it gives place to the new age, 
so the kingdom of God is realised. In the theology of Jobn the crisis of 
transformation is taking place, and Jesus (the incarnate Logos) is the agent 
of the transition: as the Word had been the agent of the creation of the 
kosmos, so now the same creative power is manifest in a human life. 

Enough of John’s outlook has been indicated to make it quite plain that 
“« My kingdom is not of this world (kosmos) ” does not contradict the Lord’s 
Prayer that the kingdom of God should come upon the earth (epi ses ges). 

1 Tt is interesting to note how, in the Synoptic records, “ life ” and “‘ kingdom ” are equated 


in Mark ix. 47 = Matt. xviii. 9; and in Mark the the phrase “ inheriting zoe aonios ” is used in a 
sense equivalent to “ entering into the kingdom of God ” (Mark x, 17, 23, 30). 
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The Fourth Evangelist has his own characteristic interpretation of Jesus 
as Messiah, the instrument of God’s recreative power in human society 
on earth—the Christ overcomes the Aosmos (John xvi. 33) and the Rosmos 
passes away, but he who does the will of God lives in the a/on (1 John ii. 17) 
and has oe aionios (John iii. 36). 


I 
A similar conviction finds expression throughout the New Testament. 
Thus, in Reve/ation we read: 


The kingdom of the £osmos is become the kingdom of our Lord (/.e. Jehovah), 
and of his Messiah, and he shall reign unto the avons of avons (Rev. x1. 15). 


Again, this is no “‘ other-worldly ” hope, but a realistic expectation else- 
where related to the death of Jesus in these terms: 


. . . thou wast slain and didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of every 
tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them to be unto our God a 
kingdom and priests, and they shall reign upon the earth (ep/ /es ges—as in the 
Lord’s Prayer) (Rev. v. 9 f). 


The eternal kingdom of God is to be realised and experienced as an inter- 
national commonwealth on earth (cp. Rev. xiv. 6 f). The “‘ first heaven and 
the first earth are passed away ”’—a new cosmos and a new Jerusalem 
takes the place of the old (Rev. xxi. 1 f). Hebrews states that believers 
have “ tasted the word of God that it is good, and the powers of the aion 
to come ” (vi. 5), testifying to a belief that the New Age had begun. 

In the same sort of way, James urges his readers to keep themselves 

‘unspotted from the kosmos” (Jas. i i. 27), and argues that “ friendship of 
the Rosmos is enmity with God ” (Jas. iv. 4). Patient waiting is enjoined 
for the parousia—the next stage in the process of salvation—for “ did not 
God choose them that are poor as to the Aosmos to be rich in faith, and heirs 
of the kingdom which he promised to them that love him” (Jas. ii. 5). 
Here we have more than an echo of the revolutionary Magnificat—those 
who are the present victims of evil in the Aosmos will inherit the kingdom 
in the age that is coming. 

The same general ideas are also an integral part of the Pauline writings. 
Sin has entered the Aosmos with the consequence of death and the need tor 
the Law. As children under a tutor, the Law, men were held in slavery 
under “‘ the elements of the Aosmos” (Gal. iv. 3), but, when the fulness of 
- time came, God sent forth his son that he might buy out of slavery (redeem) 
them that were under the Law (Gal. iv. 5). Thus it was that “‘ the god of 
this aion ” (2 Cor. iv. 4) was overcome; for “‘ God was in Christ reconciling 
the Aosmos to himself” (2 Cor. v. 19), and “‘ Christ came into the Aesmos to 
save sinners ” (1 Tim. i. 15), he “ gave himself for our sins that he might 
deliver us out of this evil aion”’ (Gal. i. 4), so that “‘ now we have been 
discharged from the Law ” (Rom. vii. 16), and sin has no more dominion 
(Rom. vi. 14). Not through law was the promise given to Abraham that 
his descendants should inherit the kosmos, but because of his faith and just 
dealings (Rom. iv. 13). 

In the later Pauline writings, however, the increasing pressure of Greek 
speculative mysticism shows its effect, and Gnostic tendencies are discernible : 
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And you did he quicken when ye were dead through your trespasses and sins, 
wherein ye walked according to the aon of this kosmos (“ the course of this world ”’”) 
according to the prince of the power of the air. . . . (Eph. ii. 1 ff). 

Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the Aosmos-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places (Eph. vi. 12). 


In these passages we are close to Gnostic views which identified Satan with 
an “‘ aeon ” or entity of a supposed angelic hierarchy. 


Ill 


Having reached this extreme, we must now retrace our steps to the 
Gospels and there try to discover the attitude of Jesus himself to Rosmos 
and aion. A useful stepping-stone is Luke’s account of Paul’s speech at 
Athens. Here again we find the familiar ideas—God, the creator of the 
kosmos and of all nations of men, now demands the renunciation of evil 
because a time approaches when everybody (oikoumene) will be brought to 
justice through the agency of a man whose credentials consist in his triumph 
over death. Thus does Luke present Paul’s interpretation of what was 
happening. He reports that the missionary activity of Paul was revolu- 
tionary: he is accused of acting “‘ contrary to the decrees of Cesar saying 
that thete is another king, Jesus ” (Acts xvii. 7), that he is “a pestilential 
fellow and a mover of insurrections among all the Jews throughout the 
oikoumene and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes”’ (Acts xxiv. 5). 
The activity of Paul and his companions has, in fact, “‘ turned the oikou- 
mene upside down” (Acts xvii. 6). This particular word, oikoumene, lit. 


** inhabited (earth) ” can usually be loosely translated “‘ everybody ” (Matt. 
xxiv. 14, Luke ii. 1), and is thus a rather narrowed instance of the broader 
term kosmos. It is indeed used in Revelation as a synonym for kosmos: 


. . . Satan, the deceiver of the whole otkoumene, he was cast down to the earth 
(Rev. xii. 9). 


Similarly in Matthew: “‘ this gospel shall be preached in the whole oskon- 
mene”? (Matt. xxiv. 14), and “‘ this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
kosmos”’ (Matt. xxvi. 13). In Hebrews the two words oikoumene and aion 
are used interchangeably of ‘‘ the world to come ” (Heb. ii. 5, vi. 5). 

Again, in the Fourth Gospel we find Aosmos used where otkoumene (every- 
body) might have been expected: “. . . the world (Aosmos) is gone after 
him ” (John xii. 19). And in Revelation, where oikoumene would have 
seemed more natural, we find ge (earth) (Rev. xiii. 3). 

It only remains to quote examples of aion used synonymously for kosmos, 
and this we find in Hebrews, where the reference is to God and his Son 
“through whom he made the aions” (Heb. i. 2; cp. John i. 10), and in 
1 Cor.: ‘‘ Where is the disputer of this aion? Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of the Rosmos? ” (i. 20). 

In the Synoptic Gospels the underlying theology is various: the several 
strata of writings present somewhat different notions of God’s action in 
Jesus. The whole is simpler and more fluid than either the rigid scheme of 
cosmic salvation presented by Josn or the Pauline extremes of speculation. 
The Synoptic record includes both kosmos and aion and does not make any 
clear distinction between them. Thus, in the explanation of the Parable of 
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the Sower we read that “ the care of the a/on and the deceitfulness of riches 
choke the word ” (Matt. xiii. 22 = Mark iv. 19), but, in the explanation of 
the Parable of the Tares, while “‘ the field is the world (Aosmos),” the harvest 
is ‘* the end ot the world (a/on) ” (Matt. xiii. 38 f). 

Jesus rarely refers to the Aosmos in the Synoptics (cp., Johv) and always in 
a derogatory sense (Matt. v. 14, xvi. 26, xviii. 7). He appears to think more 
in terms of the two a/ons—the present and that which is coming: 

The sons of this a/on are for their own generation wiser than the sons of light 
(Luke xvi. 8). The sons of this a’on marry and are given in marriage, but they 
that are accounted worthy to attain that a/on, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage (Luke xx. 34). 

The “ dialectical ” transition from this age to that age is exemplified in the 
saying: 

There is no man that hath left house, or wife, or brethren, or sisters, or mother 
or father, or children, or lands, for my sake and for the gospel’s sake, but he shall 
receive a hundredfold now in this time (un en to kairo touto) . . . and in the aion 
to come eternal life (ye a/onios) (Mark x. 30 f = Luke xviii. 29 f). 

In the same sort of way are to be understood the sayings about “ the end 
of the world.” The RV correctly translates the phrase ‘‘ the consumma- 
tion of the age,” for santeleia does not mean termination by destruction, 
but conveys rather the sense of completion and achievement of one period 
as transition occurs to the next age. In Hebrew thought, as we have seen, 
this meant the coming of the Age of the Messiah, and, in particular, apo- 
calyptic writings envisaged the accumulation of corruption and oppression 
until a catastrophic climax brought deliverance. In the circumstances of 


increasing Roman cruelty and mjustice in the decades following the Cruci- 


”> 


fixion, the hope of a “‘ Second Coming ” of Christ gained ground, and the 
** Little Apocalypse ” and Revelation bear witness to the cataclysmic visions 
which the violence of the times engendered. 


IV 

What emerges from all these considerations and how may we summarise 
the New Testament attitude to the “world”? The Synoptic writers 
present Jesus as God’s agent in the crisis of the whole world-order; their 
analysis ot the process is: 

(1) The kosmos is reaching its consummation and is being replaced; 
deliverance from evil is at hand and justice is being established; immediate 
repentance is necessary. 

(z) A new aion—the Age of the Messiah—is beginning; for those who 
accept Jesus as Messiah there is the present possibility of “‘ life in the new 
age.” 

(3) The kingdom of God has begun to come on earth (ge). 

(4) This is the “‘ good news ” (gospel) which is proclaimed to the whole 
oikoumene. 

So much may reasonably be judged to be the original conviction of Jesus 
himself. 

Each New Testament writer seizes upon one aspect or another of this 
gospel and presents it in characteristic fashion according to his own theo- 
logical predilections and the actual circumstances at the time of writing. 

Vor. XLIX. No. 3. II 
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Thus, the contributors to the Synoptic record give pride of place to the 
preaching of the kingdom (and in so doing are probably closest to Jesus 
himself), whereas John hardly mentions the kingdom and concentrates on 
kosmos and zoe aionios. For all the evangelists the guarantee of the truth of 
their assertions lies in the resurrection experiences, by which also the suffer- 
ing and death of the Messiah were justified: for Jesus himself the evidence 
is given in his reply to the Baptiser: ‘‘ Tell John the things which ye do 
hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
good tidings preached to them ” (Matt. xi. 4 f = Luke vii. 22). For the 
Pauline writers theology stems from belief in resurrection, and the good 
news is that the sinfulness of the Aosmos has been overcome and death robbed 
of its victory; on the other hand, Revelation and other apocalyptic writings 
stress the fundamentally revolutionary character of the change, while James 
and 2 Pefer issue warnings that the period of transition is prolonged, and, 
that though suffering and oppression continue, justice will ultimately 
triumph. 

It is not our purpose to attempt to judge the truth or otherwise of this 
variously expressed view of human history and its alleged regeneration in 
the first century A.D.—our purpose is only to make clear what the New 
Testament view actually is. What is significantly absent from it is precisely 
that which forms so large a part of the concern of western Christianity, 
viz., what happens to individual persons when they die. Attempts to answer 
this question have completely distorted the New Testament gospel into 
something futuristic, individualistic and unearthly. As compared with the 
summary given above, the content of so many hymns, prayers, sermons and 
books can only be summarised thus: 

(1) The kosmos is really beyond redemption, and justice is an illusion 
this side of the grave. 

(2) The new aion and its life is something which some people may expe- 
rience when they are dead. 

(3) The kingdom of God does not really come on earth, except perhaps 
subjectively in the inner consciousness of individuals who accept the rule 
of God “ in their hearts ”: the kingdom of heaven really means a kingdom 
in heaven. 

(4) As a matter of fact, there is no good news for the o/koumene—only 
bad news; and be thankful it is not worse! 

This is not an exaggeration. Precisely thus is the New Testament view 
completely reversed. Salvation from being present, social and terrestrial 
is converted into something future, individual and post-mortal: what is 
optimistic, revolutionary and dialectical becomes pessimistic, subjective 
and dualistic. ; 

GILBERT COPE 


BIRMINGHAM 





JESUS: GOD OR MAN 
By 
H. S. SHELTON 


Ir seems to me that those who profess the Christian Religion in these 
modern times should endeavour to be clear on tundamentals—to know 
what they believe and why they believe it—and the most important of these 
fundamentals is the Incarnation. In a previous article (April 1949) I dealt 
with this to some extent, and pointed out how much more naturally the 
Incarnation fits into the Catholic position than it does into that of any 
other denomination. If you assume that Jesus was God as well as man, 
and that he founded a Church, to which he gave the guarantee that it should 
correctly expound his teaching, the rest of the orthodox faith follows 
naturally. On the other hand, if you do not believe in an infallible Church, 
it is very difficult to see how you can find infallibility anywhere. An infal- 
lible Bible, and particularly infallible Gospels, which are understandable if 
guaranteed by an infallible Church, are otherwise wholly impossible, as 
it is not reasonable to expect human documents of any kind to be absolutely 
accurate. 

In that case we have to acknowledge that it is only in a general way that 
we can know what the teaching of Jesus was, and we cannot be sure that 
any particular saying attributed to him was really his. The same uncer- 
tainty is found in the accounts of his life, and the incidental circumstances. 
This is quite natural, and to be expected, in the case of Buddha, or Con- 
fucius. But in the case of Confucius there is no claim whatever for divinity. 
Nor is there with Buddha, though the claims that are made are a little 
difficult to understand. But the suggestion that the God and Creator of 
the Universe lived fora time on this earth, and yet we know only ina general 
way what he taught, and are even in some doubt whether or no he claimed 
to be God, and if so in what sense, is not very consistent. Yet this incon- 
sistency is there unless we assume infallibility somewhere. The teaching 
of Jesus, as handed down in the Gospels, is certainly more detailed than 
anything recorded of Buddha or Confucius, but there is a similar doubt 
about its authenticity. 

So far as logical consistency is concerned, therefore, the Catholic position 
is more coherent, but there is one way in which they are in the same position 
as Protestants, and that is when they try to convince others who do not 
accept their assumptions. The argument, in brief, is that the Church is 
infallible, because Jesus founded it, and Jesus was God. It is easily possible 
to raise doubts about the first proposition, but it is quite impossible to 
assume the second. To do them justice, Catholics themselves realise this, 
and have an apologetic which purports to prove all this beyond reasonable 
doubt. This reasoning we shall examine shortly, but we must first point 
out that the logical consistency is here of very little help, and that, in giving 
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reasons for the assertion of the Divinity of Christ, it makes no difference 
whether you are a Catholic or a Protestant. 

The question arises because human thought and the natural assumptions 
of religious people have changed during the last hundred years. At the 
time of the Reformation, and for many years afterwards, the Divinity of 
Christ was assumed by all the important Protestant bodies. To some 
extent this is still so, but conditions have changed. We are now inclined 
to examine all our assumptions, although most who profess and call them- 
selves Christians are a little uncomfortable in examining anything so funda- 
mental as this. 

Moreover, the situation is now very different from what it was in the days 
when Christianity was founded. Then there was nothing unusual or 
incredible in the identification of man and God, or, to be exact, men and 
Gods. There were Gods many and Lords many. The way the early 
Christians offended the prejudices of their contemporaries was not in deify- 
ing a man, which was not very unusual, but in their declining to recognise 
any other deities, particularly the deity of the Cesars. Nevertheless, their 
attitude towards other Gods was not the contemptuous scepticism of the 
present day. Sometimes they did recognise other Gods as supernatural, 
but regarded them not as Gods but as devils. That is certainly not our 
attitude towards (shall we say) the Gods of the Hindus. There are various 
ways in which we might describe them, but hardly this way. All the same, 
if we doubt that people at a certain grade of culture can regard a man as 
God, we have only to look at a negro sect in the United States to day. 

We can see therefore that this dogma of the Divinity of Christ makes the 
task of a Christian who attempts to state a rational defence of his creed to 
an intelligent outsider very difficult. The outsider will naturally believe 
in one God and no more, assuming that he is not agnostic even here, and 
the Incarnation takes some fitting into this belief. We have to see what 
reasons are available for this fundamental Christian doctrine which are even 
plausible to an intelligent Hindu, or Chinaman, whether these latter are 
convinced of some form of their own religion, or, as is more probable, 
are for all practical purposes agnostic. Obviously no coercive proof is 
possible. In such cases the convincing nature of any reasoning depends 
to a considerable extent on the credibility of the proposition in the light 
of the general attitude of the time, and the attitude which regards the 
Incarnation as antecedently credible has greatly changed in recent years. 

The arguments that are available depend almost entirely on the Gospels, 
which are the only extant documents which purport to tell us authori- 
tatively about the life and teaching of Jesus. It is absolutely necessary to 
regard these Gospels as historical. We obviously cannot assume more than 
that. But it is necessary to regard them as a reasonably accurate account 
of what actually occurred, otherwise the case for the Divinity of Christ 
falls to the ground. Again they cannot be more than reasonably accurate, 
as they are not always consistent with each other. But are we entitled to 
assume even reasonable accuracy? Who wrote them, and when, and where ? 

Or, to be more precise, who edited them and put them in their final form? 
In three previous articles in this Journa/+ I have given reasons for thinking 


1 Jan. 1943, Oct. 1943, Jan. 1945. 
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that this was donc in the second quarter of the second century; but it is not 
necessary now to insist on this. If it were done in the last quarter of the 
first century, as is more commonly supposed, there is very little difference 
so far as this argument is concerned. In passing I must emphasise that those 
who take this view give very good evidence that the compiling was not 
earlier than the time they state, but very little of any consequence that it 
was not later. Whichever view you take, the Gospels can hardly be regarded 
as other than compilations of unknown authorship, very pietistic, expressing 
the tradition at the time they were written. In all probability much that is 
recorded actually occurred, and many of the sayings attributed to Jesus are 
genuine, as these would be treasured very jealously by those who had heard 
him. But there is a great difference between this estimate, and the regarding 
of the Gospels as historical in the same sense as the writings of Julius 
Cesar which have come down to us. 

We have to regard the Gospels as historical in a very strict sense to get 
any further. On this basis there are two arguments commonly stated. 
The first is that Jesus was a man very exceptional in many ways, and a 
religious teacher of unusual power, and that he claimed to be God. He was 
either God, or a gross impostor. The second is that the claim is proved 
by the miracles he performed, and particularly by the bodily resurrection 
recorded in the Gospels. 

The evidence for the claim to Divinity, in a unique and special sense, is 
at the best on the same level as the Petrine texts. If we accept the first, we 
must accept the second also. If, on the other hand, we accept the Petrine 
texts only in a metaphorical sense, or doubt whether they are the sayings 
of Jesus at all, we are equally entitled to do the same with the claim to 
Divinity. Indeed very much more so. The Petrine texts are all reasonably 
consistent. The same cannot be said of the claims to Divinity. For example, 
in the Synoptics this Divinity was a secret to be told to no man; in the 
Gospel of John there was no secret about it. ‘“‘ He who should come ” or 
“the Christ the son of the living God,” need not imply a claim actually to 
be God, which claim is hardly in accordance with Jewish tradition. “I 
and my Father are one ” can be interpreted in a number of senses. 

I am not denying that here and there are to be found passages which are 
unambiguous; but we must remember that we are necessarily considering 
the Gospels as ordinary fallible human documents. They are naturally 
coloured by the beliefs of those who wrote them. We cannot lay stress on 
any particular text. Taking them in this sense it is quite impossible to form 
any definite conclusion what Jesus actually did claim. The more doubtful we 
are as to the accuracy of the Gospels as accounts of fact, the more doubtful 
is the conclusion. 

We must be quite definite in pointing out that this modest view of the 
reliability of the Gospels is not one that is peculiar to agnostics. It is one 
that is held by many professing Christians. A very good example is found 
in that very interesting and valuable compilation, Doctrine in the Church of 
England. On p. 33 of that document the following passage occurs: 


There is some reason to think that in some cases the words attributed to our Lord 
reflect rather the experience of the primitive Church, or the utterances of Chris- 
tian prophets, than actual words of Jesus. 
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Exactly. And in what is it more likely that this exaggeration, and the 
putting into the mouth of Jesus sayings which properly belong to a later 
date, will be present than in the claims to Divinity? While this interpreta- 
tion and estimate of the accuracy of the Gospels is normal to a somewhat 
conservative Church, whose adherents do in fact regard the Bible as inspired 
(op. cit., p. 27), what conclusion is possible to those who do not assume 
inspiration? We must regard this antithesis of God or an impostor as a 
piece of very bad logic. Certainly, unless we assume that the Gospels are 
inerrant, it will not do. And we must emphasise once again that Catholic 
apologists, in explaining their position to outsiders, do not assume this. 
They are quite careful to explain that they do not assume what they are trying 
to prove. It is quite possible that Jesus never explicitly made that claim. 
Moreover, unless we assume what we are trying to prove, it is quite possible 
that Jesus might on occasion have said things of which he did not realise 
the implications. What actually happened we can never know. But at 
least it is quite clear that the Divinity of Christ cannot be found by this 
method. 

Now let us consider the miracles. We cannot deal with this question in 
general, as it is one that requires detailed logical analysis. The modern view 
is inclined to regard the so-called miracles of healing as not too improbable, 
but is quietly sceptical about the turning of the water into wine, or the 
walking on the water. We will confine ourselves to the fundamental 
miracle, the Resurrection. If the accounts of this in the Gospels are reason- 
ably correct, if the Christian Church is justified in asserting that Jesus was 
actually dead and buried in a tomb, if he rose in the body as asserted in the 
second of the Thirty-nine Articles, if he lived for forty days and then 
ascended bodily into heaven, we shall then be disposed to believe anything 
the Christian Church tells us. But there are a great many ifs in this state- 
ment. I doubt if anyone, regarding the Gospels as purely human docu- 
ments, will think there is sufficient evidence for the Ascension. Let us 
confine ourselves to the Resurrection. 

There is first of all the question whether Jesus actually died. With regard 
to the account in the Gospel of Mark, the earliest of the synoptics, Huxley 
remarked for all he knew it might actually have occurred. But is the story 
of the tomb true at all? Was there even a tomb? There are grave doubts 
about the whole story from beginning to end. Let us turn to the first 
document which definitely asserts the Resurrection. The first Corinthians 
is generally accepted as a whole, with possible editing and interpolations, 
as a writing of St Paul, and it can hardly have been written later than A.D. 60. 
Unless it is a pious interpolation, as is quite possible because it seems 
irrelevant without any details, the assertion 7s made that Christ was buried. 
Apart from that St Paul seemingly knows nothing of the tomb story. 
This is very strange because, if it were generally accepted at that time, 
Paul would have been expected to have heard about it, and it would give 
much better evidence than the reasons he did give that Jesus had risen from 
the dead. As it is not mentioned, there is a strong suspicion that it was a 
myth of later date. What Paul does say is that Jesus “ appeared” to a 
number of people, including himself. His account of who they were differs 
considerably from those of the Gospels, and this again looks like a myth 
in process of formation. Moreover, as he uses exactly the same phrase for 
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the “‘ appearance ” of Jesus to himself as for those to others, it does look as 
if the bodily resurrection was not then accepted. Moreover, if the Ascen- 
sion were then accepted, and this was a bodily ascension, as is now asserted 
for the Virgin Mary also, an appearance afterwards is entirely different from 
an appearance before. Paul therefore seems to know nothing of any bodily 
resurrection or ascension. 

There has of late, in Broad Church circles, been a tendency to regard 
this as the original story of the Resurrection, namely that Jesus after his 
death ‘“‘ appeared ” to a number of his disciples. Once again I can give no 
reason why this should not actually have occurred. But since when have 
visions been accepted as objective evidence for a resurrection from the 
dead? Possibly, even probably, there were these visions. But if there were 
it proves nothing more than the enormous influence of Jesus on his disciples. 
These visionary appearances are a very probable reason for the rise of the 
whole myth. If this is the explanation, it must be regarded as a myth, 
and an actual historical resurrection must be abandoned. I think also that 
Divinity, in the orthodox sense, must be abandoned with it. That God 
lived on this earth and left behind him a growing myth, with no criterion 
which will enable us to know what actually happened, is, to say the least, 
an extraordinary proposition. 

Doctrine in the Church of England, to which we naturally look for some 
guidance on this matter, is very tactfully obscure. ‘“‘ When we attempted 
to go behind the Aerygma and ask: ‘ What was it actually that happened? ’ 
a variety of answers is possible.” Exactly. But if we do not know what 
actually happened, we have no sufficient evidence that a resurrection occurred 
at all. The Resurrection now becomes one of those many things to be 
accepted on faith (faith in what ?), which is entirely contrary to the whole trend 
of a rational discussion. The Gospels tell us what happened in considerable 
detail. These are not regarded by the authors of Doctrine as reliable accounts, 
otherwise we should know what happened. In plain English this means 
there is no definite objective evidence, which is exactly my contention. 
That the early Christians believed in the Resurrection is not disputed, and 
this is as much as we are entitled to say dogmatically. 

We must therefore say quite definitely that the ordinary line of apologetic 
is very weak. To reject it we do not need any dogma about the impossi- 
bility of miracles. We only need cogent and reliable evidence that the 
alleged miracle actually occurred. And when, as in this case, as Doctrine tells us, 
there is considerable doubt about what did occur the evidence collapses. So 
much is this so that a considerable section seems to have abandoned the 
bodily resurrection altogether, and if this is done there is no reasonable 
ground for the dogmatic assertion of a historical resurrection of any kind. 
At the best it reduces itself to a pious opinion. Moreover, it seems to me 
that the Divinity of Christ disappears with the Resurrection. All these 
doctrines are bound up together, and when you find good reasons for 
rejecting one, and for doubting others, the whole structure collapses. 

Now what conclusions can be drawn from all this? I do not think it 
makes much difference to the Catholic. Their apologetic will not do, or 
at least it has ceased to be convincing in the light of modern thought, and 
they will have to find another. What concerns us now is the position of 
those who have abandoned Rome and the infallible Church. I have tried to 
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show that the Resurrection and the Incarnation must be abandoned with it. 
The question then arises whether there remains anything positive which 
can rightfully be called the Christian Religion. Certainly one other claim 
for Christianity does fall to the ground. We can no longer regard Christianity 
as absolutely right, and all other religions, so far as they differ from it, as 
absolutely wrong. This follows as a necessary consequence of the Incarna- 
tion, and ceases to be tenable without it. But I see no reason why we 
should not assert that the Christian Religion, though not the one and only 
Divinely founded religion, is greatly superior. to all others. 

All the same the existence of these rival religions does teach us the asser- 
tion of a Man-God is not necessary to the existence of religions which have 
enormous numbers of adherents, and which have exercised very great 
influence on the historical development of man. Why should we not be 
Christians in the same sense as Muhammadans are the followers of 
Muhammad? We have in the Gospels a body of teaching which I think we 
may regard as unique. So also, to a lesser extent, is that of Paul in the 
Epistles. Will anyone assert that there is nothing there that can command 
the respectful adherence of an enthusiastic body of Christians? Even if we 
have to regard Jesus, as we do Paul, as a man of religious genius, though 
immeasurably greater, even if we are not quite certain in all cases that the 
recorded words were actually spoken by him, even if we admit, when the 
words are genuine, that they are not infallible, they are the best that have 
come down to us from any source whatever. If you have a body of teaching 
so sublime that for very many years it has been possible to regard them as 
the words of God himself, they are still there, and remain as sublime as ever, 
even when we no longer assert his actual and literal Divinity. 

What I am trying to point out is that this is the real meaning of all these 
modern developments. Modern Churchmen have been attacking this dogma 
and that, as for example the infallibility of the Church, the infallibility of the 
Bible, the bodily Resurrection, the authenticity of the Gospels, in fact bit 
by bit the whole structure of what has from the days of the early Fathers 
been the belief of the great majority of Christians. As I have attempted to 
show both in this article and elsewhere, they have done this very 
successfully. What is the conclusion of it all? My own conclusion is, 
[ hope, quite clear and definite. With the abandonment of the infallible 
Church, and in consequence of the infallible Bible, and the infallible Gospels, 
there is no infallibility left, and with it, as a natural consequence, goes the 
Incarnation. You can reasonably assert that Jesus was a divine teacher, 
but you can no longer reasonably assert that he was God himself. But the 
teaching still remains, and the consistent Broad or Modern Churchman 
must base the Christian religion on that. That is the fundamental change 
to which all these partial modernisations point, and the sooner the modernist 
can make it, and attain the logical consistency which the Catholic has in 
his way, the sooner will the people who are puzzled by modern develop- 
ments, and do not know where they are, find out what modern Christianity 


really means. 
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THE CHANGES OF HALF 
A CENTURY 


By 
GEO. J. S. KING 


PROBLEMS, both national and international, mount so rapidly, and the sum 
of human achievement accumulates so impressively, that each succeeding 
half-century seems more momentous than any that has gone before; and 
it is certain that none has been so memorable as the first half of the twentieth 
century. In science, in education, in ideological evolution, in physical 
development, in the mastery of the elements, in man’s relation to man, 
and in every department of human effort—except, perhaps, the fine arts— 
the fifty years that ended on December 31, 1950, have accomplished more, 
whether for good or evil, than any similar period in history. It might even 
be claimed, perhaps, that the changes and achievements of the half century 
have exceeded those of all previous centuries combined. 

This half-completed century has been variously described as the Age of 
Speed, the Age of Science, the Electrical Age, the Atomic Age, the Age of 
Machinery, the Age of Woman, and the Century of the Common Man. 
It might also be described as the age of the test tube and the laboratory— 
the age in which the experimenter and the scientist displaced the soldier, 
the politician, and the pamphleteer as the men with the greatest influence 
over their fellows. 

When the century began Britain was an undisputed first among the 
nations. But that same geographical accident that had been in part the 
secret of her strength ensured that her hegemony must cease when nations 
unfettered and unrestricted by nature fitted themselves to challenge her. 
Her territorial limitations had given her security for centuries, but they had 
prevented expansion, enforced insularity, and had made emigration essential, 
since she could not support an indefinitely increasing population. Inevitably 
she looked to the Empire for the development she could no longer continue, 
and whereas between 1901 and 1950 her population increased only by some 
eleven millions, that of the United States practically doubled in the same 
period—an increase of more than seventy millions; and whereas a decrease 
of several millions is expected in the population of Britain by 1965, it is 
anticipated that the U.S.S.R. will increase by nearly fifty millions in the 
same period. The “ teeming millions ” of Asia have multiplied, moreover, 
until the “ yellow peril” that was merely a product of the new journalism 
in the early years of the century becomes, with the impetus of an ideological 
incentive, a potential threat to world peace. 

These ideological changes that have transformed Asiatic or near-Asiatic 
decayed empires into powerful nations are, perhaps, the greatest of the 
problems bequeathed by the first half of the century to the second, and 
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they have demolished, incidentally, the theory that empires never “ come 
back:” It is now obvious that fallen powers can rise again if invigorated 
by economic changes. The German Empire, dead in 1919, made a recovery 
under the impetus of Nazi rule which, although temporary, was none the 
less effective enough to cause a universal upheaval by plunging the world 
into the cataclysm of the Second Worlel War. Russia, humbled in 1905, 
and prostrate in 1919, shed her effete imperialism to become, under Com- 
munism, more menacing a power than she was in the Czarist years, before 
Port Arthur, Mukden, and Tannenberg had shattered the legend of the 
steam-roller ”’; and it is her relentless resurgence that confronts the world 
as the new half-century dawns, and prevents the economic recovery of the 
rest of Europe by forcing its nations to devote their industry and man- 
power to defensive armament. And finally China, which, like Russia and 
Germany, was an Empire in 1901, is in 1950 a strong and united totalitarian 
state, whose mounting strength and uncertain intentions repeat in the 
Far East the problems that Russia presents in Europe. 

Only in the West is there an accession of strength without a change in 
the way of life, and the United States, aided by her geographical situation, 
her far-flung frontiers, the accumulation within her own borders of practic- 
ally everything needed to sustain a great nation, and her comparative 
immunity while Europe twice bled in war, faces the new order in the East 
across a Europe that is uneasily aware of its precarious situation as a buffer 
between the two great powers of the world, and its destiny as the potential 
cockpit of a third world war. 

The advance of America was, in fact, almost inevitable, whereas the 
advance of Russia is a miracle. Here is no case of profiting by evasion of 
war, for Russia has been grievously stricken by both world wars of the 
century. The first left her shattered, with her frontiers rolled back, and 
with her resources so sapped that she seemed to be at the mercy of any 
determined enemy. In those days anti-Communistic propaganda need 
employ only the weapon of ridicule. Russia’s weakness was surely a 
proof that Communism wrecked and dispirited a country to such an extent 
that she could not compete with the smallest state that was unhampered 
by amateur doctrinaires! That was thirty years ago; but to-day Russia, 
although she has endured another war that has devastated a great part of 
her terrain, inspires no longer derision but fear. It is not now the 
ineptitude but the ruthless efficiency of Communism that impresses the 
democracies of the West. 

The disappearance of the great autocracies that were empires when the 
century began reminds us of the paradox that—apart from backward 
states in Africa and Asia—it is mainly in the democracies of Europe that 
monarchy has survived and, to make the paradox more striking, it is often 
in Socialist or near-Socialist countries. In Britain, in Scandinavia, in the 
Low Countries (and in Greece alone among the Balkan nations) kingdoms 
survive, but there is not a single monarchy in the New World, and in the 
Old World republics have superseded kingdoms even in nations that are 
politically to the Right. 

In 1901, on the other hand, France and Switzerland were the only 
republics in Europe. Russia, Austria~Hungary and Turkey were empires, 
and the other states (including those in the Balkans and the [berian penin- 
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sula) were kingdoms. When the year began Victoria was still on the throne 
of Britain, although only a few weeks were to pass before her death ended 
an epoch. The Boer War was then a serious distraction, despite which 
fact income tax was only 1s. 2d, in the pound. There were still horse 
trams and horse buses. Man had never flown in a heavier-than-air machine; 
he had not been on the roof of his own world (he has still not done so); 
neither had he seen the poles of his globe. Britain had not yet enfranchised 
her women, and she had not given her people old age pensions, benefit 
during sickness, provision for unemploy ment, adequate workmen’s com- 
pensation, nor a compulsory half-day’s holiday a week. She had not yet 
paid her Members of Parliament, and her Second Chamber was as powerful 
as in the days of George III. As late as 1903 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
could say without fear of contradiction that one-third of her people were 
on the verge of starvation in a world of plenty. 

Swiftly, as the early years of the new century passed, man consolidated 
his conquest of Nature, and she yielded to his dominion amenities that 
were soon regarded as necessities. In that new year of the century the first 
wireless messages flashed across the Atlantic, the first Zeppelin airship 
took the air, and the submarine became a definite naval force. Another 
early arrival was the electric tram. The birth of the internal combustion 
engine and the pneumatic tyre belonged to the closing years of the old 
century, and soon, as their use developed, there came the first of the motor 
omnibuses which were to supersede the electric tram in the streets. The 
horseless carriage, primitive though it was, was one of the most popular 
of free spectacles in the early 1900’s, and while the century was still young 
the carriage was displaced by the automobile, the hansom-cab by the taxi, 
and the horse-drawn brake by the char-a-banc. 

Already the dirigible airship was banishing the balloon from the lordship 
of the sky; and in 1903 history was made in North Carolina by the first 
lifting from the ground of a machine that was heavier than air. Thence- 
forth the successive stages of man’s mastery of flight followed rapidly. 
By 1914 the aeroplane was an important factor in war, and by 1939 it was 
decisive. And so to the monster air-liner, the distance- bomber, and the 
supersonic speed of jet-propulsion. 

The complement to the physical mastery of the air was its intellectual 
conquest, which had begun before Marconi flashed his famous message 
across the Atlantic in 1901, and reached its consummation in the dual 
miracle of radio and television. The adaptation of electricity to rail transport 
began in the early years of the century in the London area, although it was 
only slowly that electrification was extended to main line railways in Britain. 

Before the century began Pierre and Marie Curie gave radium to the 
world. Rontgen had discovered X-rays in the ’nineties, almost simul- 
taneously with Ronald Ross’s discovery of the malarial parasite; but the 
numerous by-products of the X-ray belong to the twentieth century, which 
has been enriched also by the many legacies of Lister and Pasteur, and has 
seen such tremendous achievements as Einstein’s theory of relativity, the 
foundation of chemotherapy, the alliance of medicine and chemistry, and 
the discovery of insulin, penicillin, streptomycin, and the iron lung; also 
the application of mechanism to agriculture, and even the fearful prospect 
of celestial adventures inspired by visions of inter-planetary communication. 
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Above all it has witnessed that crowning achievement of science, with which 
the name of Rutherford is so honourably associated—the conquest of the 
atom, with its potentialities alike of good and evil for the future of mankind. 

With the perfecting of the internal combustion engine—extended in its 
turn to war by the armoured car and the invention of the “ tank ”—and 
the development of the aeroplane, came the realisation that this is the 
century of speed. Only steam had previously enabled man to travel faster 
than in the days of Cesar or Charlemagne. But with new acceleration on 
the road and in the air his rate of propulsion increased so rapidly that by 
the end of the half century he could travel (though not on ground) faster 
than sound. Inevitably the tempo of life had to quicken to keep pace with 
faster travel. Gone was the leisurely tranquillity of Dickensian or 
Gladstonian days. There was the paradox, moreover, that every device 
planned to make life easier made it more intense. How leisurely and 
peaceful was the life in a Dickens office, before the telephone and the 
typewriter arrived to destroy both its privacy and its repose! 

The Dickensian-Gladstonian man of business emerged, top-hatted and 
frock-coated, from a house devoid of central heating and electric labour- 
saving devices (and which had probably not even a bath or indoor sanitation). 
It was a quiet house, because there was no wireless or gramo- 
phone, and he stepped from it into a silent street, with no roar of motor- 
traffic, and with no buzz of aircraft overhead, to enter his noiseless office. 
Even his pleasures he took quietly, and although there were theatres and 
concerts there was no cinema to lure him from his fireside, and no speedway, 
ice-hockey or greyhound-racing. He was more likely to remain at home, 
reading while his wife sewed. If he danced it would be the sedate and 
genteel Victorian jog-trot, instead of frenzied leaping to the accompaniment 
of syncopated music. 

Even the tremendous advances in science and industry of the twentieth 
century are not more remarkable than social or political changes. In Britain 
the new century began with the Conservative administration under Lord 
Salisbury confirmed in office as a result of the “‘ Khaki Election” of the 
previous year. Among its new parliamentary recruits was the twenty-six- 
years-old son of that stormy petrel of Victorian politics, Lérd Randolph 
Churchill; and on the other side of the House was a fiery young Welsh 
attorney who, in that same year, narrowly escaped man-handling at Birming- 
ham on the charge of being a “ pro-Boer.” The one, of course, was 
Winston Spencer Churchill, and the other David Lloyd George. Before 
long they were to sit side by side on the Treasury bench as leaders of that 
brilliant Liberal administration which began the modern programme of 
social reform—and each in turn was to lead the nation in the two great 
wars that were to follow. 

The first outstanding political episode of the century was the declaration 
of Joseph Chamberlain that the moment was ripe for fiscal reform. His 
Protectionist proposals of 1903 at first disrupted the Unionist ranks, but 
were eventually accepted with varying degrees of enthusiasm. But the 
result was overwhelming defeat at the polls in 1906, and the beginning 
of that Campbell-Bannerman-Asquith era which gave trade unionism its 
charter, conferred pensions on the aged, sponsored Lloyd George’s revolu- 
tionary Budget of 1909 (and Insurance Act of 1911), curtailed the powers 
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of the-House of Lords by the Parliament Act, and made a determined attempt 
to solve the Irish problem. The strength of Liberalism was so great in those 
days as to suggest that the Party was almost impregnable, but the swift 
changes of war ordained that Liberalism as a potential government, though 
not as a political faith, was to disappear, apparently for ever. 

Another—and perhaps a greater—political achievement of that régime 
was to grant self-government to South Africa. Before the century 
began the accepted policy in foreign affairs was the “ splendid isolationism ” 
associated with the name of Lord Salisbury, reinforced by the spectacular 
Imperialism typified in various phases by such men as Joseph Chamberlain, 
Rudyard Kipling, Alfred Milner, and, above all, by Cecil Rhodes, whose 
dream of an all-British Cape to Cairo route was almost the last great vision 
of Empire expansion. In contrast with such narrow imperialism the decision 
to grant South Africa autonomy at a time when the Boer War was still a 
vivid memory was an act of courage and statesmanship that was an out- 
standing landmark in British history. Almost simultaneously New Zealand 
became a Dominion, following Australia, which had achieved nationhood in 
the first year of the century. By such successive stages the Empire was 
being transformed into a Commonwealth of Nations. It was the practical 
re-birth of the British Empire, and an appropriate commemoration was the 
institution of Empire Day in 1904. Following the First World War Ireland 
also acquired freedom—but it took a second war to establish India as a 
dual nation, and to give independence to Egypt and Burma. Thus ancient 
animosities and rankling prejudices were softened, if not completely 
assuaged, by new conceptions of statesmanship. 

While Britain was consolidating her Empire on a new basis the world 
was attempting—at first timorously, but later more wholeheartedly—to 
free itself for ever from the threat of war. The Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 were a prelude to the League of Nations which, though subsequent 
events discounted its value, was the most valuable legacy any war had ever 
bequeathed, and was an heroic attempt by such idealists as Woodrow Wilson 
to pacify the human race. But the world had to endure the horrors of another 
war before a second American President replaced Wilson’s fourteen points 
with the “four freedoms,” and, more fortunate than his predecessor, 
carried the American nation with him. And so to UNO which, veto- 
distracted though it wes, was the greatest effort yet made to preserve the peace 
of the world. The old alliances, such as the Entente Cordiale, had gone 
for ever; and in their place, within the framework of the United Nations, 
came such conventions as the Atlantic Pact, Western Union, and the 
Council of Europe. The nations were progressing, though slowly and 
with many stumbles, and harassed with many threats, towards a new 
federation of man which concerned itself not only with the preservation 
of peace, but with those many unostentatious offshoots of UNO which are 
concerned with food, health, cultural, labour and other interests common 
to men of every race and every nation. 

The problems of one generation are the historical curiosities of another, 
and some of the controversies that aroused angry passions earlier in the 
century will seem strangely unreal to a present generation. The Chinese 
Labour question in South Africa, the Taff Vale judgement that transformed 
Labour into a parliamentary party, the “ Little Englander”? movement 
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(countered by the ‘We want eight and we won’t wait” slogan), the 
reawakening of the “ Nonconformist conscience” by the Education Act 
of 1902, the “‘ Limehousing ” campaign of “ L.G.” in 1909, the “‘ Marconi 
Scandals,” the ‘‘ Agadir Incident,” the Sidney Street episode, the “‘ Home 
Rule means Rome Rule” campaign, the “‘ Votes for Women” years, the 
** Campbell Case,” the General Strike, the trial of the British engineers in 
Russia—these are some of the many problems that distracted the British 
people on various occasions during the past fifty years. 

And steadily, through it all, the nation’s social structure was undergoing 
a change that was in effect a revolution accomplished by easy stages, with 
an ever-quickening move to a more equitable distribution of wealth, until, 
with the closing years of the half century, the “‘ Welfare State ” ended the 
insecurity that had always hitherto been the lot of the artisan and the 
labourer—although those whose watchwords were initiative, enterprise, 
and independence, did not welcome the new order with genuine enthusiasm, 

With improved social and hygienic conditions came an increase in the 
expectation of life, and a notable advance in the physical and medical 
standards of the nation, accompanied by a world-wide improvement in the 
measure of athletic achievement, to confound the pessimists who extolled 
every century but their own. 

In the arts—whether in literature, painting, sculpture, or music—the 
theme of the century has been the exploitation of new forms of expression 
rather than a continuance of the tradition of the classics. Some of the 
outstanding writers of the period—even Bernard Shaw, who so narrowly 
failed to survive the year 19;0—overlapped from the previous century. 
In 1901 Samuel Butler, Bret Harte, Herbert Spencer, Ibsen, Lecky, George 
Meredith, Swinburne, Mark Twain, Zola, Tolstoi, Strindberg, Rostand, 
Alfred Austin, Anatole France, Conrad, Kipling, Henry James, Thomas 
Hardy and Robert Bridges were still alive; and among the newer generation 
were H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, D. H. Lawrence, Rupert Brooke, 
John Masefield, Barrie, Chesterton, Galsworthy, Maeterlinck, Maxim Gorki, 
Yeats, Sean O’Casey, James Joyce, and T. S. Eliot. A rugged realism in 
sculpture was represented by such men as Rodin and Epstein; and in art 
the Impressionism of the previous century was followed by Cubism and 
Futurism. 

In music again the conviction that classicism had reached its zenith with 
Brahms inspired new experiments that seemed so often to the uninitiated 
merely a series of dissonances. Verdi, Grieg, Debussy, Leoncavallo, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and Puccini were survivors from the old century, but 
the coraposer of the twentieth century is surely Sibelius. In Britain Elgar 
overshadowed all others in the early nineteen-hundreds, and other famous 
names are those of Delius, Bax, Vaughan Williams, Benjamin Britten, 
Rutland Boughton, William Walton, and Gustav Holst; and on the Con- 
tinent Richard Strauss, Mussorosky, Prokofiev, and Scriabin. - But although 
the “ Proms ” were a new educational force in British music, and although 
the National Brass Band Festival was a feature of the new century, “‘ Jazz,” 
which was of American origin, swept across oceans and frontiers, to convert 
millions of people from music to rhythm. 

In the early years of the century musical comedy enthralled Edwardian 
England, and the bygone greatness of the stage was still represented by 
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such as Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Forbes-Robertson, J. L. Toole, Ellen Terry, 
Eleonora Duse, and Sarah Bernhardt; and the variety stage by such as 
Dan Leno and Marie Lloyd. Some of the finest plays of Shaw belonged to 
the new century; and a feature of the age was the advance of Ballet, with 
Anna Pavlova as its most notable exponent. And there was, of course, 

the Cinema, developing from its immature crudities at the beginning of the 
century to an expression of the genius of Charles Chaplin and Walt Disney. 

The twentieth century has seen the growth of such new cults as Christian 
Science and Spiritualism, the development of new philosophical ideas, 
and the recognition of psychiatry. ‘There have been such colourful episodes 
as the pageantry of three Coronations, the Silver Jubilee of 1935, the Delhi 
Durbar, the Wembley Exhibition, and the London Olympiads of 1908 
and 1948. Other memorable events of the century, whether in Britain or 
outside it, will be recalled by brief phases—the Entente Cordiale, the Russo- 
Japanese War, the discovery of the North and South Poles, the Balkan 
Wars, the sinking of the Titanic, improved general and technical education, 
the first garden cities, the evolution of the “‘ new journalism,” the com- 
mercialisation of sport, the Caillaux-Calmette tragedy, rapid and bewildering 
changes in French politics, “‘ Daylight Saving,” the rise and fall of Fascism, 
and the emancipation of women (culminating in the appearance of the 
first woman M.P., and the first woman Cabinet Minister). There were the 
Irish Rebellion, the Russian Revolution, the Spanish Civil War, the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, Labour’s coming to power in Britain (from the 
“One-Man Party ” comprising Keir Hardie when the century began to 
nearly 400 seats in 1945), the nationalisation of coal, transport, electricity, 
and steel, the rationalisation of dress (both male and female), racial intoler- 
ance in South Africa, the inauguration and jettisoning of America’s “‘ New 
Deal,” and the repression of political freedom in liberty-loving America. 
And the close of the period left Britain uncertain over the vexed question 
of deciding where the line should be drawn between the freedom of the 
individual and the welfare of the community. 

Inevitably the scientific genius that has bestowed so many benefits on 
the human race in the last fifty years has been diverted to destruction, and 
has intensified the horrors of war. Atomic energy, which has such a golden 
promise for the future, also releases new forces of frightfulness, and makes 
mass slaughter possible on a scale no medieval barbarian could have contem- 
plated. Yet neither threats nor their fulfilment retard the increase in the 
population of the world, which has proceeded at such a pace that there is 
danger, for the first time since man’s discovery of agriculture, that there 
will not be sufficient food on the globe to feed him. 

And so, in 1951, East and West, divided ideologically as well as racially, 
now face each other in potential hostility, with the invisible iron curtain 
of the “ Stalin Line ” between them—an uneasy world awaiting the outcome 
of a cleavage which is in part a battle of creeds, as well as of policies. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP in an age which has lost faith in Spirit, that is the para- 
doxical problem of our time. Whereas the East is guided, politically and spirit- 
ually, by a fervent and fanatic belief in the ideology of the proletariat, the West 
apparently is adrift without any real leadership. In these circumstances the 
publication of the Walker Trust Lectures on Leadership, Delivered before the University 
of St Andrews, 1930-49 (Oxford Press, 155.) is an important event. Not concerned 
with the meaning of words, the speakers remind us of what is implied in being a 
leader, and the extent to which they themselves are leaders is a measure of their 
success. From the discussion of political, military, civil, democratic, scientific 
and educational leadership a formidable number of qualities required of a leader 
seems to emerge, namely “character, fortitude, self-forgetfulness, patience, 
resilience in defeat, belief in a cause, human sympathy and the ability to provoke 
a response in the spirit of men” (John Buchan); simplification of problems, /.e. 
the ability “‘ to see the few essentials necessary to the successful solution of the 
problem” (Lord Montgomery); and lastly, in a democracy, “the power to 
inspire free men with the feeling of moral obligation to follow him ” (Lord Lloyd). 
Because of the vital importance of this problem for the survival of the West these 
Lectures deserve widest possible circulation in the free world. They are thought- 
provoking. What then is spiritual leadership? Does it not require, in addition, a 
sense of direction, vision, foresight, a feeling for what can and must be done in a 
specific situation, and a genuine sense of true values? Are there spiritual leaders 
in our time? Was e.g. Nicolas Berdyaev one of them? It is most interesting to 
read his autobiography Dream and Reality (Geoffrey Bles, 305.) from this standpoint. 
This book, next to his Destiny of Man probably the most lasting of his writings, 
contains the clue to his life and mission and to all his publications. An absorbingly 
interesting document of our time, it bears witness not only to the happenings in 
Russia, in the first two decades, and in Germany and France, in the next three 
decades of our century, but also to the call of a transcendent spiritual reality. It 
confirms what we have said about Berdyaev in this Journa/, Vol. 46, pp. 365 ff, 
but it further reveals some remarkable qualities. He emerges here as an eschato- 
logical existentialist, dominated by a violent impetus towards the far, all too far 
future. He bore within him a consciousness of the crisis of historical Christendom, 
but he still hoped for and awaited a new creative epoch in Christianity. He came 
to Europe with a specific Russian “ idea.” He believed in his mission to save the 
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West by bringing it the fullness of his personal truth. Eschatology was to him a 
call to transfigure this evil and stricken world, a witness to the end of this world 
of ours with its “ enslaving objectifications, religious, moral, social and philo- 
sophical alike.” Spirit was to him a fire which becomes extinguished in any sort 
of “ objectification.” Every creative act entailed for him the end of the kingdom 
of necessity and servitude and the promise of a new, an “ other” world, where 
God’s power is revealed in freedom and love. There is something of Lucifer, 
the eternal rebel, in him, the “‘ mystical anarchist ” or the metaphysical noncon- 
formist. He rejects any sort of binding force whatever, whether in Society or 
Nature. He accepts God, but not this world. He negates everything that limits 
the freedom of the individual and therewith the “ objective ” world, /.e. our 
natural and historical environment. “* The world truly exists in the unobjectified 
subject.” He, the homo mysticus, is that avis rara, a nonconformist within the 
Orthodox Church. “ Christianity is the revelation of another world, and to make it 
conform to this world is to betray it. Eschatological Christianity has the effect 
of revolution on historical Christianity, because the latter has adapted itself to 
and fattened itself on the world.” Certainly we need rebels in our age and this 
spiritual revolutionary has done more than any one else to rekindle the belief in 
the creative power of the Spirit. He had courage, belief in his cause, human 
sympathy, vision, foresight and inspiration. He was a potential spiritual leader, 
a Boddhisattva who in his next life might become a Buddha, but not a real leader. 
An awareness of what is possible as well as a sense of reality were missing in him. 
He jumped so far that no one could follow him. One cannot reject God’s creation 
without rejecting God himself, one cannot reject the work without rejecting 
creative activity. An “ unobjectified subject ” is a mere abstraction. But, never- 
theless, here is fire, here is a Voice. 

Berdyaev’s call for spiritual rights, spiritual ethics and spiritual reason, instead 
of natural rights, natural ethics and natural reason forms the motto of Leslie 
Paul’s The Age of Terror (Faber, 185.). Much of what this book says, about the 


growth of terror as an instrument of government in our century, and about the 
necessity of a return to spiritual values, is only too true. But how will a hungry 
worker receive its message, namely that he should “ grow careless about the 
distribution of daily bread so that the bread everlasting is not denied him ” ?— 


” 


Sir Frederic G. Kenyon’s Presidential Address “ Jesus Christ or Karl Marx? 
in The Transactions of the Victoria Institute (155.) is noteworthy for two reasons. 
First, for its rejection of destructive Biblical criticism on the ground that the dis- 
coveries of the last fifteen years have shown that the history of the New Testament 
literature has to be confined to the first century of our era. Secondly, for the 
change of policy of the Institute which it advocates. At a time when the Vatican 
has given up its fighting position and has adopted a policy of neutrality between 
East and West, the Victoria Institute accepts the challenge of Communism. But 
how is it to be faced? This question remains unanswered.—From a Catholic, “but 
nevertheless very personal, point of view E. I. Watkin advocates in his Philosophy 
of Form (Sheed and Ward, 215.), on the one hand, a synthesis of Hegel and Marx 
in a dialectical ideal-realism and, on the other, a contemplation of the substantial 
forms of the philosophia perennis. This book is valuable as an analysis of different 
kinds of contemplation, axiological, speculative, esthetic and religious. . But can 
an age of cold and hot wars be persuaded that its salvation lies in contemplation 
as intuition of forms ? 

Maurice Cornforth’s In Defence of Philosophy against Positivism and Pragmatism 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 125. 6d.) in fact defends Marxism and denounces Semantics 
as an “‘ anti-thinking philosophy ’ > and contemporary positivism “ as in its essence 
and outcome fundamentally hostile to science and to progress.” In spite of its 
rudeness, clumsiness and shortcomings, the book is not without interest, because 
it reveals the official Communist reaction to Western philosophy.—Essays on 
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Logie and Language by A. G. N. Flew (Blackwell, 165.) represents a most welcome 
collection of some excellent and not easily accessible papers of that linguistic 
movement which may be called the Oxford school. I rejoice to find that Russell’s 
discovery that the apparent logical form of a proposition need not be its real form, 
is here claimed as the most central and most fundamental principle of this school. 
For years I have drawn the attention of my pupils to the fact that the analysis of 
value judgments by the Logical Positivists is faulty because they overlook the 
difference between the grammatical and logical form of these propositions. The 
importance of a critique of language cannot be easily overrated, but the claim that 
philosophy is nothing but linguistic analysis cannot be accepted. The value of this 
publication is that it provides the material for a meta-critique of the critique of lan- 
guage, which is urgently needed. 

Scientific leadership of great practical value is provided by Bernhard Bavink’s 
Ergebnisse und Probleme der Naturwissenschaften (9th ed., S. Hirzel, Ziirich, Fr. 30). 
This is one of the very rare books which replace a whole library. It is invaluable 
as a comprehensive and thorough report on the present state of Natural Science, 
i.@. physics and chemistry, astronomy and geology, biology and anthropology. 
It is of the greatest interest to the philosopher. It discusses such topics as meaning 
and value of physical hypotheses, the concept of substance in contemporary 
physics, the problem of causality, and the attainment of knowledge in physics. 
Its profound criticism of the positivistic interpretation of physics has contributed 
in no small degree to the decline of positivism in German-speaking countries. 
Bavink’s own Natural Philosophy will not be without interest to our readers 
seeing that he rejected materialism and arrived at the conclusion that in the 
beginning was not matter, but the Logos. This book may be strongly recom- 
mended.—Professor Emile Bréhier’s Transformation de la Philosophie Frangaise 
(Flammarion, 350 fr.) is a most interesting personal report on the transformation of 
French philosophy in the first half of our century, from Bergson to Sartre, and at 
the same time a danger call. The mortal danger to philosophy arises, as he rightly 
remarks, not from outside, but from inside philosophy: “il est dans une sorte 
de glissement des problémes qui les fait évanouir peu a peu et comme se dissiper en 
des genres de pensée trés variés et qui n’ ont rien a voir avec la philosophie.” - 
In face of unreasonable panic around him Bréhier calls for cold blood in the defence 
of Western civilisation. It is a noble call which should be heard and not only in 
France.—J. P. Sartre’s rather brilliant Psychology of Imagination has now appeared 
in an English edition (Rider, 15s.). The American edition was reviewed in our 
October 1948 issue.—P. F. Carcano’s La Filosofia d’Oggi al Congresso di Amsterdam 
(Foro Italiano, Roma, L.500) represents an able and most useful guide to the most 
important papers of that Congress, which unfortunately have been published 
without an adequate index. 

In a comprehensive and thorough Canadian study of The Thought of C. S. Peirce 
(Toronto and Oxford University Press, 40s.) by T. A. Goudge we find the fol- 
lowing amusing entries of this richest of philosophical minds so far produced 
by America, who is exemplary in his acknowledgment of the fallibility of human 
reason and who abounds in fruitful logical suggestions. ‘‘ 1839: Born... 1844 
Fell violently in love with Miss W and commenced my education . . . 1846 
Stopped going to Ma’am Sessions and began to go to Miss Wares—a very pleasant 
school where I learnt much and fell violently in love with another Miss W whom 
for distinction’s sake I will designate as Miss W1.” This should go far in refuting 
the fairy tale of American immaturity!—A rather witty, penetrating and on many 
points a justifiable criticism of Whitehead’s method is contained in H. K. Wells’ 
Process and Unreality (Kings Crown and Oxford University Press, 20s.). He main- 
tains that Whitehead looks for permanences of the wrong kind and in the wrong 
place and that he commits the fallacy of bifurcation in dividing nature into events 
and objects, and into process and reality.—The inflationary process and the logical 
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fallacy which underlie the assumption of eternal objects is very well brought out 
by I. Berlin in a noteworthy paper on “ Logical Translation ” in Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, Vol. L. (Harrison, 30s.). All those who may have wondered 
what is behind the translations of the Phenomenologists and Logical Behaviourists 
which we discussed in the paper “ Man Without Mind?” in our October issue, 
will here find a general discussion of all these translations. Certainly the postulate 
that “all” propositions should be translatable into an approved type of sentence, 
is arbitrary, and the assumption that otherwise they are meaningless is false. ‘The 
specialist will find many other papers of great interest in this volume. 

Professor A. P. d’Entréves’ stimulating and provocative critical analysis of the 
history and importance of the idea of Natural Law (Hutchinson, 75. 6d.) is most 
welcome and confirms our opinion that this topic is still a live issue. This book 
may be warmly recommended to students of Political Philosophy. The stress on 
the function of Natural Law rather than on the doctrine itself and the remarks 
on the discontinuity of its history. 

The January issue of Mind opens with an interesting, but rather technical paper 
by G. H. von Wright on “ Deontic Logic ” which treats concepts like “ obliga- 
tory,” “ permitted ” and “‘ forbidden ” as if they were modal concepts, #.e. “ modes 
of obligation.” In Philosophy for January H. R. F. Harrod, writing on “ Induction 
and Probability”, introduces the notion of “ recurrent complexes.” This concept 
seems to be based on a fundamental principle of repetition which I have discussed 
in a paper “ Origin and Repetition ” in The Review of Metaphysics for December. 
The distinction of primary and secondary qualities is reformulated in W. C. 
Kneale’s paper “‘ Sensation and the Physical World ” in The Philosophical Quarterly 
(January). That physics has no philosophical implications, but that it requires 
metaphysical presuppositions, if we consider it as a description of nature from a 
certain angle, is maintained by E. F. Caldin in The British Journal for the Philosophy 
of Science for January. But I wonder whether his formulation: “ Science and 
Philosophy: Implications or Presuppositions ? ” represents a genuine alternative. 
The October number of The Philosophical Review brings an interesting paper by 
F. S. Haserot on “‘ Spinoza and the Status of Universals.” I. M. Copi attempts 
to show that the Principia Mathematica ate either inconsistent or redundant, in 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (December). M. Francés contributes a well- 
documented paper on Spinoza’s influence on Rousseau’s “‘ Contrat Social” to 
the Revue Philosophique (January), whereas the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 13, 
is devoted to “ Sociology and Philosophy.” 

OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Oscar CULLMANN’S Christus und die Zeit was recognised on its publication in 
1946 as one of the most important of recent works on the N.T. The long-awaited 
English translation by Floyd V. Filson is now available under the title Christ and 
Time (S.C.M. Press, 185.). It shows how the linear conception of time in the Bible 
is opposed to the circular course of time envisaged by the Greeks, and how the 
new feature that comes in with Christianity is that Christ constitutes a mid-point 
in history: the age to come is a present reality in virtue of the Cross and Resur- 
rection. Those who read the book will be introduced to the lively theological 
debate that is going on on the Continent over the interpretation of the “‘ powers ” 
in Rom. xiii. 1. The Eschatology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Overdale College, 
1s. 6d.) by William Robinson owes something to Cullmann’s argument. The 
writer is amply justified in stressing the aspect of Hebrews to which he devotes 
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attention, but he surely goes too tar when he would deny it any affinities with 
Platonism. Is not the historical importance of the epistle due to its having begun 
the translation of a forward-looking hope into an upward-looking vision? In 
The Gospel Message of St Mark (Clarendon Press, tos.) R. H. Lightfoot has brought 
together a series of studies on Mark, including an analysis of the structure of the 
first chapter, an investigation of what Messiahship means for the evangelist, and 
an attempt, not wholly without success, to establish a connection between the 
apocalyptic discourse and the Passion-narrative. Professor Lightfoot renews and 
amplifies his earlier contention that the Gospel was meant to end where it does 
in our text. In writing The Foundations of the Christian Faith (A. & C. Black, 
105. 6d.) J. N. Sanders has unfortunately felt it necessary to reply to Bishop Barnes 
in some detail. He rightly says that his quarrel with the bishop’s conclusions is 
due to a prior quarrel with his presuppositions. But alas, Mr Sanders’s own pre- 
suppositions are not what they might be. Thus, he thinks himself orthodox, but 
in fact he takes “‘ substance ” in the Trinitarian formula in the ancient sense and 
“person” in the modern one! Also, too much of the book covers the same 
ground as R. G. Heard’s quite recent volume in the same series. Floyd V. Filson 
on The New Testament against its Environment and G. Ernest Wright on The Old 
Testament against its Environment (S.C.M. Press, 65.) illustrate the new trend in 
theology. Whereas at the beginning of this century interest was directed on 
origins, on what Israel’s religion or early Christianity had taken over from its 
environment, emphasis is now laid on what is distinctive in both cases and the 
evolutionary approach is out of favour for the time being. “‘ The astonishing thing 
is that far more basic resemblances exist between the religions of the ancient world 
than exist between the Bible and any one of them. What Israel borrowed was the 
least significant; it was fitted into an entirely new context of faith.” Edward 
Robertson’s The Old Testament Problem (Manchester University Press, 215.) is 
mainly a reprint of lectures that have appeared in the John Rylands Bulletin. Pro- 
fessor Robertson is critical of the Graf-Wellhausen reconstruction and substitutes 
for it a hypothesis of his own in which Samuel plays a part of the utmost impor- 
tance. Few will be convinced by this, one imagines. But he is surely on the right 
lines when he insists that the protracted rivalry of Judah and Ephraim must have 
affected the history of Israel more than our documents allow to appear, and in 
drawing upon Samaritan tradition as well as Jewish. 

Periodical literature is exceptionally rich this quarter in material calling for 
comment. In Theology Today for October 1950 C. H. Dodd argues that “ the 
* groundplar’’ of Christian theology is given in the apostolic Aerygma,” and claims 
that on points such as Christology and the Atonement there is a direct connection 
between the faith of the Early Church and “ the primitive body of testimonies 
from the Old Testament.” He collects and classifies the O.T. passages that pro- 
vided the Church with its categories for an interpretation of the life and work of 
Jesus. The Scottish Journal of Theology for December contains a characteristic lecture 
on the Church by Karl Barth. “ The Real Church is truly not invisible, but visible. 
She is, however, visible at that point, and only there, where she is made visible 
by an act of God and the witness of the Holy Ghost. In this visibleness she will 
be seen in faith. That which is seen in the same place without faith and therefore 
without the actual revelation and witness is not the Real Church.” We are left 
wondering just how the empirical Church of which Barth is a minister comes into 
being and how it serves God in the world. In Irénikon xxiii 4e Trimestre J. Hamer 
comes to grips with Barth over baptism. He is at one with him in his criticism 
of our present practice and concedes the superiority of a confessing Church over a 
mass-Church. But this is a matter for pastoral prudence and not for theological 
revision, he would say. H. Cunliffe Jones writes in The Congregational Quarterly for 
October on “P. T. Forsyth: Reactionary or Prophet?” Forsyth, he holds, was 
greatest in his insistence on the moral character of every human problem and in his 
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attempt to set all such problems in the light of the Cross. But his world was secure 
while ours has been sadly shaken, and the Christian terminology is stranger to our 
generation than it was to his. So, with all the help he can give us, he can never 
be an authority. H. H. Rowley’s lecture on The Meaning of Sacrifice in the Old 
Testament is printed in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for September. He 
denies any fundamental difference between the standpoint of the prophet and 
that of the law. Both recognised that sacrifice was valueless apart from the spirit 
in which it was offered. But while one stressed the spiritual accompaniment of 
sacrifice, the other kept for sacrifice its due place. The distinction between unwit- 
ting sins and “ sins with a high hand ”’ is considered, and the conclusion reached 
is that this cannot be equated with that between unconscious and conscious 
offences. There are some sins for which no sacrifice avails, but Second Isaiah 
sees the possibility of a self-offering that can do what no animal sacrifice can accom- 
plish. ‘‘ The Row Heresy ” is recalled by Geddes MacGregor in the Harvard 
Theological Review, Vol. XLII, Number 4. This was the notorious case of McLeod 
Campbell, who was expelled from the Church of Scotland for a book which 
before his death had become prescribed reading in its theological colleges! He 
shows that many who voted against Campbell were Moderates whose interest 
was not at all in purity of doctrine but in the prestige of the establishment. G. W. 
Anderson in the same number gives a useful account of the Uppsala School of 
O.T. study with special reference to Engnell. The Bishop of Durham surveys 
the position of the Church of England to-day in the October number of The 
Journal of Theological Studies and finds that its most pressing need is for the more 
adequate training of its clergy. G. von Frankenberg writes on “ Religion and 
Science ” in The Humanist for August, but has little to offer. He needs to learn 
what religion to-day is, for he seems to be still under the impression that the 
Christian’s primary concern is with the accommodation he can obtain in heaven! 
Charles Masson writes on “Institution et Evénement” in Revue de Théologie et 
de Philosophie for October-December. The article is a review of a book by J-J. 
Leuba, a study in N.T. theology which might have important consequences for 
the ecumenical movement. Leuba finds in the Early Church a dualism of the 
static and the dynamic that has maintained itself ever since. ‘Thus he contrasts 
the institutional apostolate of the Twelve with the charismatic apostolate of Paul, 
and the Jewish Christian view that the Spirit is canalised in the Church as the heir 
of Israel with the Gentile Christian view that the Church is rather the new Israel 
created by the sovereign activity of the Spirit. The same distinction is found in 
Christology. Masson shows good reasons for not accepting this analysis. Vetus 
Testamentum is a new and welcome publication. It is issued by the International 
Organisation of O.T. Scholars and is published by E. J. Brill of Leiden for £2 
a year in four numbers. This first number contains, among other articles, one 
by P. Kahle on the age of the recently discovered scrolls and another by A. Alt 
on kingship in Israel and Judah. In the former, he suggests, the charismatic king- 
ship of Saul remained the ideal, even after Omri had introduced the dynastic type 
favoured by the South. It is suggested also that in each country the capital 
constituted a state within the state, and the attempts at a palace revolution in 
Jerusalem are explained as the efforts of a court hierarchy which was invariably 
countered by the sentiment of loyalty to the dynasty among the people of Judah. 

The Gospel of God (S.C.M. Press, 65.) is a translation from the Swedish of Anders 
Nygren’s pastoral letter on taking up office as bishop of Lund. It has much that 
will be of value to ministers, but has one striking omission, due perhaps to 
Swedish conditions. There is hardly so much as a mention of the congregation! 
J. E. Dickinson’s Origins of the Austin Canons and Their Introduction into England 
(S.P.C.K., 205.) deals with what the author describes as “ the most neglected 
order in the medieval Church.” Alfred Hall has done a service by his James 
Martineau: Selections (Lindsey Press, 75. 6d.). The passages chosen bring out 
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Martineau’s strong moral sense and his faith in “a itn union between God 
and man.” In From Puritanism to the Age of Reason (C.U.P., 125. 6d.) G. R. Cragg 
deals admirably with a period of crucial importance in the development of reli- 
gious thought in England. The Restoration brought with it a reaction from Cal- 
vinism, but more importance attaches to the growth of the scientific spirit in the 
new era. In interesting and informative fashion the author traces how reason 
came to ascendancy, only to decline to the level of common sense. Oliver 
Tomkins’s Te Church in the Purpose of God (S.C.M. Press, 25. 6d.) is preparatory to 
the World Conference on Faith and Order to be held at Lund in 1952 and is the 
work of the Commission on the Church. By far the most important chapter is 
the one on “‘ Forgotten Factors,” containing a challenging letter from C. H. Dodd, 

bidding us face the possibility that the theological principles on which we insist 
even to separation may be rationalisations of quite unworthy prejudices. A. 
Mitchell Hunter’s Teaching of Calvin (Jas. Clarke, 15s.) is a reprint. It gives a 
scholarly and sympathetic account of Calvin’s theology, but does not shrink from 
criticism. The author recognises at the outset that the Reformer’s great fault 
was his “ complacent intellectual self-righteousness.” He could not distinguish 
between God and his own ideas about God. The conclusion of the book is that 
the essential thing in Calvinism is the call to do God’s will on earth as it is done in 
heaven. G. D. Yarnold writes on Christianity and Physical Science (Mowbray, 
8s. 6d) as both theologian and scientist. He is prepared to defend the traditional 
belief in miracles as compatible with science. It is to his credit that he defines 
miracles as “ exceptions to already ascertained scientific laws ” and so faces the 
issue squarely, where so many evade it. W. R. Matthews deals with The Problem 
of Christ in the Twentieth Century (O.U.P., 75. 6d.). At first he substitutes the concept 
of pattern for that of substance, but then goes on to employ the language of 
inspiration. ‘“* Jesus is the one completely inspired person and, because he is 
completely inspired, he is the temporal manifestation in a human life of the 
Eternal Word.” But he qualifies this by saying that he is not dealing with “ the 
ultimate and eternal ground ” of the person of Christ. The book is an honest 
attempt to grapple with a serious problem. Its defect is that it employs psycho- 
logical categories where ethical ones are needed. 

Studies in Jewish Theology (O.U.P., 305.) is edited by Joseph Rabbinowitz and 
Myer S. Lew as a memorial to Arthur Marmorstein. J. Newman in his Semikhah 
(Manchester University Press,18s.) makes an exhaustive study of ordination within 
Judaism. Ignaz Maybaum’s The Jewish Mission (Jas. Clarke, 10s. 6d.) is a call to 
his people to face the new situation created by the destruction of East European 
Jéwry and the rise of Israel. Only with God can they face it. Martin Bubet’s 
little book The Way of Man (Routledge, 4s. 6d.) is a spiritual treasure-house. 
Seldom have so much beauty and wisdom been packed into 46 pages. It is an 
exposition of Hasidism, with a number of charming stories and profound deduc- 
tions from them. Jose Chapiro translates Erasmus’s Peace Protests and provides 
it with an introduction in his Erasmus and Our Struggle for Peace (Beacon Press, 
$2.50). The translation of Henri Talon’s John Byrom (Rockliff, 255.) should be of 
great interest to students of eighteenth-century literature and social life. It has 
a commendatory foreword by Bonamy Dobrée. In Confucius the Man and the 
Myth (Routledge, 255.) H. G. Creel seeks to paint a picture of Confucius as he 
actually was, and not as tradition has misrepresented him. Ina period of disorder 
he called for efficient government by experts trained for the purpose and himself 
set about training young men, paying no attention to the social class from which 
they sprang. “‘ He demanded only two qualifications: intelligence and industry.” 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


By 
PROFESSOR JUAN ADOLPHO VAZQUEZ 


Head of the Philosophy Department, National University of Tucumdn (Argentine) 


WRITING just before the first world war, the Argentine physician and philosopher, 
Alejandro Korn (1860-1936) sketched the influences of European civilisation on 
the evolution of his country through three centuries and mentioned Scholasticism, 
Modern Philosophy, Romanticism and Positivism. Korn’s outline needs filling 
in and perhaps correction of details, but on the whole it can still be accepted for 
Argentine and the rest of Latin America as well. Scholasticism was naturally 
dominant while the South American lands were under Spanish sway. Aristo- 
telian text-books were printed in Mexico early in the sixteenth century and held 
the field in the universities unrivalled up to 1800 or thereabouts. Just before the 
end of the Colonial period, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Modern 
Philosophy entered in book form through Coste’s translation of Locke’s Essay, 
Bayle’s Dictionary, Rousseau’s Social Contract and works of the Encyclopedists, 
Condillac and the French materialists of the Aufkidrung. The philosophy of the 
Romantic period is represented by readers of the Scottish Common Sense School, 
Bentham, Mill and specially the French /déologues, Saint Simon, the Catholic 
traditionalists, Quinet—who translated Herder’s philosophy of history—and 
Lerminier, who introduced Savigny. French Eclecticism led by Cousin was also 
sympathetically received by Latin American intellectuals about the middle of the 
past century. Still more important for the history of ideas in Latin America was 
the Positive Philosophy of Comte. If Scholasticism reigned undisturbed during 
two centuries, Positivism dominated the Weltanschanung of South American 
“ highbrows ” between 1870 and the first world war. Its influence is still traceable 
in political and educational institutions. However, there was no great theoretical 
interest in a systematic study of Comte’s works. Positivism was rather a climate 
of opinion and in Brazii at least an organised faith. Comte’s projects for a Posi- 
tivistic worship were realised on American soil. By the turn of the century this 
general outlook favoured the reception of German materialism, which enjoyed 
popular diffusion through Spanish translations of Haeckel, Moleschott, Vogt, and 
Biichner. 

It was only natural that about 1910 the very few who attempted a serious study 
of philosophy should attack Positivism. But there were Positivistic thinkers in 
at least two capitals, whose ideas stood far above the general level: Enrique 
José Varona (1849-1933) in Havana and José Ingenieros (1877-1925) in Buenos 
Aires, who, though strongly influenced by the current ideas of their times, tried to 
think out the general lines of broad systems of philosophy. Both were deeply 
interested in moral questions, and if Varona’s utterances reveal a sceptical turn of 
mind, and Ingenieros’ an unfailing confidence in progress, they were in practice 
equally active and engaged in many political and cultural undertakings. 

A decisive step for a philosophical renewal was given in Argentine by Alejandro 
Korn and Coriolano Alberini (born 1886). Alberini is the author of a number of 
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short studies mainly on ethical, sociological and psychological questions. He has 
also written on the theory of values. He travelled widely in Europe and visited 
the United States as a lecturer. In the Universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata 
his courses won him fame as a brilliant speaker. His philosophical preferences 
were contemporary systems leaning towards idealism, such as those of Royce, 
Bergson and Croce, but he is equally well informed in German philosophy. He 
published a book on German philosophy in Argentina. In the strategy against 
Positivism the introduction of philosophical courses in the University of Buenos 
Aires and thereafter in the other Argentine universities was a very successful move 
which should be mentioned in connection with Coriolano Albérini and Alejandro 
Korn. 

While being a psychiatrist and, in a certain measure, a milder Positivist, Korn 
began to write a history of ideas in his own country, which he saw in the per- 
spective of world history. In other writings and in speeches he ably criticised 
political, sociological and educational policies. When the Reform movement of 
1918 shook the Argentine universities Korn sided with youth. Like Socrates he 
attracted a group of associates and disciples who were inspired by his teaching. 
But it was not mere sympathy founded on political partnership. ‘There was also 
an inner group who gathered round the old man to talk about philosophical 
questions. Korn held simultaneously the chair of Theory of Knowledge and 
Metaphysics in the University of Buenos Aires and that of History of Philosophy 
in the University of La Plata. Students’ notes of his lectures show that he went 
straight to the heart of the matter with forcible examples taken from everyday 
life and wove them into clear sound arguments. He used to read excerpts from 
the classical works more congenial to his views, including the Rigveda and Pascal. 
He sometimes translated the texts for the purpose and commented upon them 
before his audience. He never lost sight of the practical bearings of the ideas he 
expounded. He knew that there was no deep concern for the problems and 
mysteries of metaphysics and religion among his hearers. Besides a number of 
essays and critical notes, and his historical book on philosophical influences, 
Korn’s more important writings are La /ibertad creadora (Creative Freedom, 1922) 
and Apuntes filosoficos (Philosophical Notes, 1935). In La sibertad creadora the 
problem of metaphysical freedom is related to questions of knowledge and reality. 
The starting point is akin to Neo-Kantian idealism. Korn rejects the materialistic 
attempt to reduce consciousness to physical fact and, while admitting that meta- 
physics is impossible as a science, he insists that we are bound to make meta- 
physics a symbolic crowning of our view of life. Though intended for amateur 
readers, Korn’s Apuntes contain the gist of a system under the form of brief analyses 
of basic philosophical terms. Some mystical verses written in German and mostly 
unknown during his lifetime were posthumously published some years ago. 
Korn’s style as a writer of Spanish prose is remarkable. Even his more fugitive 
pieces prove enduring on account of their literary value. 

A solitary philosophical pioneer of Argentina was Alberto Rougés (1880~—1945). 
He graduated as a lawyer in Buenos Aires but came back to his native Tucuman 
where he mostly led a retired life at his country seat. He was a Catholic well 
read in Platonism and Christian Neoplatonism. He paid particular attention 
to the development of modern mechanism and its breakdown under the criticism 
of such writers as Duhem, Boutroux, Poincaré, Myerson and Bergson. He dis- 
cussed in detail Bergson’s conception of time and observed that, contrary to what 
the French philosopher states, we do anticipate the future if, for instance, we start 
a meaningful sentence or a melody. He developed these views in his only book, 
Las categorias del ser y la eternidad (The Categories of Being and Eternity) which he 
published at the request of some friends in 1943. Shortly before his death he 
accepted a chair at the University of Tucuman, the foundation of which in 1914 
is associated with his earlier cultural endeavours. 
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On the other side of the River Plate, Carlos Vaz Ferreira (born 1873) has been 
teaching philosophy in Uruguay’s University at Montevideo since the end of the 
nineteenth century. He now holds a chair specially established for him in 1913. 
His earlier views were not far from those of the British Positivists, but in time Vaz 
evolved an independent epistemology of which the main issue is a casuistic treat- 
ment of common fallacies in moral questions. His basic doctrine states that reality 
cannot be successfully expressed by logical theories. In conformity with this 
principle Vaz Ferreira has not tried to round off his ideas into a system nor, in 
tact, has he written any elaborate philosophical work. His numerous articles and 
his books present isolated problems, weighing pros and cons, abounding in doubts 
and conveying the impression of a restless inquisitive mind which is alert to every 
kind of blunder in theory and practice. His educational work is connected largely, 
but not exclusively, with the Facultad de Humanidades of Montevideo and 1s of 
great consequence for the culture of his country. 

In Brazil the first thinker to react against Positivism was Raimundo de Farias 
Brito (1862-1917). After graduating in Recife as a lawyer and holding public 
offices he left political affairs and returned to his native province of Ceara. He 
taught in secondary and higher establishments and finally at the Pedro II College 
in Rio de Janeiro. Before 1900 he had already published the first two volumes of 
his Finalidade do mundo (The World’s Design) which he completed in 1905. He 
starts with a critical revision of the history of modern thought, and while con- 
demning its materialistic and sceptical upshots he leans towards a spiritualistic 
monism partly inspired by Schopenhauer and Bergson. He also treated sym- 
pathetically Spinoza, whose rationalistic pantheism appealed to him. In later 
years he published A base fisica do spirito (The Physical Basis of Mind), where 
psychological problems are examined according to modern criteria, and O mondo 
interior (The Inner World) which turns psychology into spiritualistic metaphysics. 
Although he passed away almost unnoticed and left no disciples, his work has 
been acknowledged as the most original philosophical effort yet done in Brazil. 

The philosophical pioneer of Peru was Alejandro O. Deustua (1849-1945). He 
opposed Positivism from the beginning of his career under the inspiration of the 
German religious philosopher Krause, whose thought was influential in Spain 
about 1860. Dewstua developed the ideas of order and liberty into an idealistic 
system of Esthetics which is the kernel of his philosophy. In sympathy with 
suggestions of Bergson he teaches that some degree of freedom is required for the 
creative act to take place. All cultural productions and inventions testify to this. 
All cultural expressions may be considered as forms and fruit of esthetic experience. 
But nowhere is freedom more fully expressed than in Art, and, concludes Deustua, 
zsthetic value is thus the highest. The importance of Deustua’s work is not only 
theoretical. Like many other Latin American pioneer thinkers he worked exten- 
sively for the promotion of educational reforms which range from Grammar 
School to the University. 

In Mexico the attack against Positivism was started principally by Antonio 
Caso (1883~—1946) who delivered courses on the history of that school of thought 
and was not entirely untinged by it. But he soon reacted under the influence of 
the French critics, particularly Boutroux and Bergson. He was mainly a teacher 
and many of his numerous books are the result of his brilliant courses delivered 
in Mexico City. His learning covered practically all periods of the history of 
Western philosophy, but he was specially versed in French and other leading cur- 
rents of contemporary thought, /.e. Philosophy of Value, Phenomenology and Neo- 
positivism. Besides a book on the principles of AZsthetics and several studies in 
the history of philosophy, Caso’s chief interest lay in the philosophy of history, 
and in ethical and political questions. His principal views are rooted in the idea 
of man as a being who transcends the biological plane and who is able to build a 
realm of values the essence of which is social. The highest force of man is Love, 
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conceived as Charity and Self-sacrifice. If history is purposeless for the race as a 
whole it clearly makes sense through the lives of the best. Caso’s teachings have 
had an unparalleled influence on the younger Mexican thinkers. 

José Vasconcelos (born 1882) should also be mentioned in connection with the 
renewal of philosophical ideas in Mexico. Unlike Caso he is not exclusively a 
professor or teacher of philosophy, but a social reformer connected with the largest 
political movement of twentieth-century Mexico and a writer of uncommon, if 
of uneven, genius. His ideas are obviously influenced by mysticism. One of his 
first books dealt with Indian philosophy, but he has specially cultivated the 
Pythagorean and Neoplatonic traditions. Of late he professes Catholicism and his 
earlier monistic essays should now be reinterpreted from a theistic standpoint. 
Vasconcelos offers a system of philosophy in several instalments, the last of which 
is a still unpublished book titled Méstica. He emphasises the insufficiency of 
technical and industrial civilisation while accepting it as a necessary stage in social 
development. But he is no advocate of mere humanism: he tries to show the 
incommensurable significance of religious values when confronted with historical 
and social questions, a paradoxical corollary in the philosophy of a political 
reformer. His work for educational progress and popular culture in Mexico 
forms a chapter in the social history of his country. 

Another philosophical generation has succeeded the pioneers just mentioned. 
Generally speaking the new Latin American thinkers are either their disciples 
or have come over from Europe as émigrés. Among these are the Republican 
Spaniards in Mexico Joaquin Xirau (died in 1945), José Gaos and Juan David 
Garcia Bacca; José Ferrator Mora, also 2 Spaniard who has been teaching in Chile 
and is now in the United States ; a number of Catholic priests teaching at seminaries ; 
and the Italian historian of philosophy and well-known scholar of Greek thought, 
Rodolfo Mondolfo, now Director of the Instituto de Filosofia of Tucumdan 
University. 

The more powerful influences at work on the younger generation are the 
teachings of their respective masters (as indicated above) and the publications of 
the Revista de Occidente series edited by José Ortega y Gasset in Madrid since the 
middle twenties. In this series there have appeared many translations of contem- 
porary German authors. The classics were neglected and in spite of Ortega’s 
historicism the historical approach was not much in favour. But historicism came 
into its own through Ortega’s associate José Gaos in the National University of 
Mexico. The Mexican Fondo de Cultura Econémica, an outstanding publishing con- 
cern on social sciences in the Spanish-speaking world, has put into print excellent 
books on historical subjects and of special interest for the methodology of his- 
tory. A good example of this is the edition of Dilthey’s Collected Works trans- 
lated by Eugenio Imaz, another Spanish thinker now in Mexico. On the whole, 
in choosing philosophical titles the Fondo de Cultura Econémica follows the Revista 
de Occidente’s preference for German authors. An exception is the recent trans- 
lation of Collingwood’s Idea of Nature and Idea of History. The leading Mexican 
historicist is Leopoldo Zea, a learned historian of Positivism in his own country 
and elsewhere in Latin America. Another sound historian of American ideas is 
Antonio Gomez Robledo. Caso’s disciples, Samuel Ramos (born 1897), Eduardo 
Garcia Maynez, Adolfo Menéndez Samara and Francisco Larroyo (all these born 
1908), have been influenced by German Neo-Kantianism and the philosophy of 
values of Max Scheler and Nicc.ai Hartmann. 

In Peru is to be found one of the most serious philosophical groups which 
includes Mariano Iberico, Honorio Delgado and some younger members who have 
contributed technical books to the series Biblioteca de la Sociedad Peruana de Filoso- 


fia. Quesada is the author of volumes on Phenomenology ’and Phenomeno- 


logical Logic and is now writing on Symbolic Logic. Alberto Wagner de Reyna, 
who studied in Germany under leading philosophers, has written books on Heideg- 
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ger’s Ontology, the meaning of Catholic liturgy and the philosophy of history of 
Ibero-American philosophy. 

As successors to Farias Brito in Brazil there have 
but no important philosophical movement or exceptional figure has appeared. 
To-day Alceu Amoroso Lima may be considered as the head of Catholic thought in 
Brazil. Cruz Costa is the most noteworthy Marxist writer but his doctrine is far 
from a shallow materialism: he sees in the Soviet philosophy a new humanism. 
Existentialism is also represented in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. It attracted 
Euryalo Cannabrava who has now turned to Symbolic Logic. The opposite 
way has been followed by Vicente Ferreyra da Silva. Among younger existen- 
tialists we recall Luis Washington, who has recently published half a dozen small 
volumes of historical and critical essays on philosophical subjects. 

In Argentine we find at least three contemporary movements and some inc 
pendent thinkers. The group of Korn includes Francisco Romero (born 1881) 
who has been acclaimed from many sides as the most important living philo- 
sopher in Latin America. Romero was born in Seville in 1889 but came over to 
Argentine as a boy. In 1930 he succeeded Korn in the chair of Metaphysics in 
Buenos Aires and retired as a major of the Argentine Army. He also held the 
chair of Contemporary Philosophy in La Plata and other teaching posts. In 1946 
he resigned his University chairs. He still teaches at the Instituto Nacional del 
Profesorado Secundario and the Colegio Libre de Estudios Superiores, both in 
Buenos Aires. The importance of Romero for the philosophical studies in Latin 
America is manifold. Through courses and journalistic articles he has introduced 
some of the more important questions of contemporary thought: the pre »blems 
of philosophy of culture, philosophy of history, philosophy of science, theory of 
values and the metaphysical status of man. His courses have always tended to 
become seminars where the historical approach is taken as the starting-point for 
analysis and discussion of special issues. On the other hand, Romero is the first 
thinker fully conscious of the present state of philosophy in South America. The 
pioneers ignored each other or simply had no idea of what was being done in 
philosophy at other teaching centres of the Continent. Romero has been a leader 
in creating a postal network between the philosophically-minded of Latin America 
for the interchange of publications and ideas. A fair appreciation of this seemingly 
minor point should take into consideration the enormous distances which separate 
cultural centres in South America and the political and economic difficulties that 
make it impossible to-day to buy in Mexico City a book printed in the Argentine. 
In addition to his social contributions to philosophy Romero has thought out the 
main lines of a metaphysical system which he has so far published under the title 
of Programa de una filosofia and in other short papers in which he follows the cautious 
method of Nicolai Hartmann. Romero’s ontology is a theory of being as trans- 
cendence which ultimately identifies being and value. The realm of being is 
conceived as a hierarchy where spirit is dominant. Man as an individual is an 
animal capable of becoming a person, that is, of transcending into the spiritual 
world by denying his own self and sacrificing’ his ego on behalf of objective 
values. Among the many cultural undertakings of Romero I need mention only 
his Biblioteca Filoséfica. About sixty titles have been published since 1938 and they 
reflect not so much the personal preferences of Romero as his broadmindedness 
and his feeling that the classics and important modern studies are a vital need for 
encouraging philosophical studies in Latin America. Younger members of the 
Korn and Romero group are now teaching in Argentine universities, excepting 
those who were deprived of their chairs for political reasons in 1946. Some of 
them carry on their activities in the United States. Among other friends of Korn, 
mention should be made of Angel Vassallo and Vicente Fatone. Both are 
interested in metaphysical problems bearing on the philosophy of religion. 
Vassallo’s position is akin to that of contemporary Catholic Existentialism in 
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France. Fatone is also interested in Existentialism. He is one of the very few 
South Americans who have gone to India for the purpose of studying Oriental 
religions. 

The most thorough Existentialist to-day in Argentine is Carlos Astrada, present 
Director of the Instituto de Filosofia of Buenos Aires University. He studied 
in Germany and has written books on Husserl and Heidegger, and more recently 
has published essays on such subjects as the sociology of war and the gaucho 
Martin Fierro. He is strongly influenced by German Romantic thought and 
twentieth-century irrationalistic theories. Another thinker influenced by Hegel 
and Heidegger is Miguel Angel Virasoro, who writes a highly technical style. 

A third philosophical current in Argentine to-day is that of the Catholic 
Thomists, who have in recent years managed to control an increasing number of 
philosophical chairs in several national universities. 

Lack of space forbids our going into detail about most of the thinkers men- 
tioned. For the same reason many others have been excluded. Countries such 
as Cuba, Colombia and Chile should also be represented in a larger paper, but we 
hope that this short report will at least provide some hints which will permit 
the reader to draw his own conclusions as to what philosophy has been like in 
the first half of the century in South America, and what can be expected of it in 
the near future. 


REVIEWS 


Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. Coulton. Volume IV: The last days 


of medieval monachism. Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp.xvi+ 833. 455. 
Reviewed by Sir F. Maurice Powicke (University of Oxford) 


Tue late Dr Coulton, who died in March 1947, had planned his vast survey of 
medieval monachism—which meant that he gave himself a roving brief to write 
about any aspect of religious life, as impulse or occasion suggested—in five 
volumes. The volume now published after his death was to have been the fifth 
or last, and is so described in his preface to it; but the fourth volume, on the daily 
life and occupations of the religious, in the form of illustrative records, with their 
“ records and extracts bearing out the argument of the present volume ” (to quote 
the publisher’s note), was not left in a state ready for publication. Hence the 
original fourth volume has been scrapped, and the original fifth volume here 
appears as Volume IV, closing the gap and completing the w! ole work. The 
author attached special importance to it, as a piece of culmir .ug narrative and 
argument, and, as the late war threatened to break out, he © stened on with it, 
revised and finished it in Canada and, after his return, in Cambridge, and twice 
worked over the proofs before he died. He describes it as an attempt “‘ to display 
the full drama of successive reforms, as they were attempted by group after group 
in the hope of staving off the cataclysmic Reformation.” 

To go a-fishing was described by Sir Henry Wotton as “an idle time, not idly 
spent ’; and anyone familiar with Coulton’s method, will expect his “ full drama ” 
to be an orderly theme pursued in a disorderly way. Our Don Quixote was alert 
and vigorous to the end, ready to dash off on any adventure as his associative 
fancy might suggest. He was too much of a realist to tilt at windmills by mistake, 
but he was ready to tilt at everything else at a moment’s notice, whether to defend 
a neglected damsel in Clio’s train or to attack one of her false or misguided fol- 
lowers. The unhappy Cardinal Gasquet is still the sinister ogre in his cave; the 
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German historians Jannsen and Pastor are still objects of a lively suspicion, the 
scholars who have so strangely neglected, for less profitable studies, the all impor- 
tant evidence of monastic depravity are still but lukewarm votaries of the goddess, 
so that the reader is battered, bruised and badgered into a bewildered acquiescence 
which he was quite prepared to give of his own free will, with the reservations 
required of an honest man, if his reason were presented with a cool terse exposi- 
tion of the truth. Coulton was indeed a wonderful man: we shall never see his 
like again. The world changed about him, but he never changed. The shock 
when he first realised that monks had not continually observed their primitive 
rules and were in need of constant reform, the feeling that, if men and women 
could not live up to the standard of saintliness set before them, they could and 
should be forced into at least a decent appearance of it, the first painful revul- 
sion against sentimental idealisation of the Middle Ages, the horror of the dis- 
covery that historians could be prejudiced, slack and unscholarly, the patronising 
approval of the “‘ orthodox,” medieval or modern, who “ admitted ” unpleasant 
facts—all these traits in his moral and intellectual being remained bright and 
fruitful to the last. In his own way of life he repudiated nearly everything, 
always excepting his belief in discipline—he had been a school-master in his day— 
for which he cared as a historian. He was an agnostic, he did not believe that 
monasticism reflected the highest conception of religious experience, he admired 
Henry VIU, apologised for bribery as an accepted practice in medieval officialdom 
(p. 661), welcomed the Reformation; yet his favourite hero was always St Bernard, 
his most quoted text St Bernard’s passionate address to Pope Eugenius III, his 
béte noire the venal Curia. He despised the “ sheeplike loyalty ” to ecclesiastical 
authority, although he spent much of his time and energy in showing how the 
duty of loyalty was perversely evaded. An assiduous student of the pathological, 
he saw “ morbid anatomy ”’ latent in Sir Thomas More’s contention that it is 
unjust to condemn all for the shortcomings of some. Sir Thomas ought to have 
produced statistics to show the exact ratio between good and bad, and any modern 
scholar must do the same before he ventures to differ from Dr Coulton (p. 759). 
Has he not shown that in 153 religious houses reported upon by Cromwell’s 
visitors, 239 persons were accused of incontinence, and 165 of sodomy (p. 697) ? 
The problem certainly lies here, but not, I think, in the appeal to statistics so 
much as in the relation of statistical evidence to everyday life in the Church at 
large in the fifteenth century. Coulton believed rightly that an accumulation of 
instances is the best answer to those who deny the existence of an evil which the 
instances allege, for whatever errors the details may contain (and it is quite impos- 
sible to discover the precise truth) the cumulative effect cannot be ignored. 
Gossip may exaggerate, but a conspiracy of silence may minimise a corrupt 
condition of affairs. Coulton was confirmed, he thought, by the example of the 
Benedictine scholar Martene, who in his Commentary on the Rule (1690) gave a 
dozen pages to prove that he was not inventing when he said that the exclusion 
of women from abbey churches was not, as apparently it was in his day, really 
exceptional, but had always been the common Benedictine use (p. 650). Martene 
was compelled to go through the evidence to show that the contemporary practice 
in this matter was not a continuous and general tradition. He was writing a com- 
mentary on the Rule of St Benedict. The issue seems to me rather different 
when we are faced by long lists of immoral monks, of monks who ate meat freely, 
ot liked to drink and gossip in local inns and so on. The issue is not whether the 
lists are false or not, for that they point to widespread laxity is obvious. The 
sentimentalists who. supposed that medieval monasteries were full of people who 
observed the Rule in every detail are now, I imagine, almost extinct; and Coulton 
was by no means the only person who silenced them. The historian has the far 
more difficult task of trying to form an opinion upon the atmosphere in which, 
at the time and in the country under consideration, the irregularities prevailed. 
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Was it a healthy and virile atmosphere or was it pathological? Did the decent 
man, generally content, live like Chaucer’s pilgrims, and, to take a later parallel, 
breathe freely like a respectable Oxford don in the eighteenth century, perhaps 
rather cynically but generally unabashed; or, on the other hand, was he acutely 
conscious of a sense of horror and dismay? Did he feel himself to be hopelessly 
caught up in a Gomorrah or did he accept the society of his monastery as he might 
accept the pleasures and pains of travel or changes in the weather? As | was 
reading Coulton’s book I received the third volume of Mr Pantin’s edition of the 
records of Canterbury College, Oxford, published by the Oxford Historical Society. 
This volume contains a number of letters written by monks between the later 
fourteenth and the early sixteenth century. Some of these letters are lively, 
human and unaffected, like so many of the Paston Letters. They are decent, 
worldly-wise and artless, without a touch of strain or idealism. The writers 
sympathise with each other about an impossible warden, wrangle about the pos- 
session of a feather bed, refer to allegations about their relations with women, 
describe with no sense of shame how a bad testimonial had been intercepted, and 
soon. They would have shocked St Bernard inexpressibly, and I tremble to think 
what Coulton would have made of them. The point is that they produce a sense 
of atmosphere very unlike that produced by Coulton’s book and the fact does seem 
to me to be relevant and significant. It removes the sense of strain which gives 
to the fifteenth century a character of such violent contrast with the age of Queen 
Elizabeth. It restores the Shakespearean touch, and the link with Chaucer. Or, 
to take a very different and more painful production, I feel personally that Sylvia 
Townsend Warner’s picture of a nunnery in her novel The Corner that held them 
is nearer to the truth than the impression conveyed by Coulton’s book. Indeed, 
I made up my own mind some forty-five years ago and, I fear, without bothering 
about statistics. I was writing an account of Furness Abbey for the Victoria 
County History of Lancashire. What decided me was the story of the monks, 
at the time of the Dissolution, scattering like a group of schoolboys at the begin- 
ning of the holidays, and happy in the knowledge that they would never return 
to the place. The Dissolution, I realised, was overdue; but I was not conscious 
of any feeling of tragedy or horror; 1 rather liked those monks, even though 
some of them may have been very naughty. Of course tragedy lies in the story 
of the Dissolution, but so does comedy. And I cannot feel, as Coulton felt, 
that the central, the vital, theme in medieval history is the contrast between the 
monasticism of Clairvaux in St Bernard’s time and the monasticism of Furness 
ot Bury St Edmunds in Thomas Cromwell’s time. Religion, whether in the 
technical monastic sense or in its widest sense, cannot be maintained by force. 
It is sure to become formalised or socialised or institutionalised—in a word, a 
worldly thing—uniless the original impulse is retained, and the original impulse 
is a spiritual thing uncontrollable by the exhortations and devices of reformers; 
but I am sure that we should have been conscious of its presence about us if we 
had lived in the fifteenth century; and what health, what vigour, what construc- 
tive power there were, carried over and along from the life of the previous cen- 
turies, and responsive to influences which were new. 

So far I have been reflecting on that part of the book, the chapters about 
England, which Coulton regarded as the culmination of his study. Here, though he 
reveals no deep knowledge of the age and depends largely on familiar books, 
especially on Hamilton Thompson’s Lincoln visitations, and on Baskerville, 
Savine and Tawney, he was, comparatively speaking, at home. His own peculiar 
investigations were on what he calls the test case of St Albans in its fight to main- 
tain, even against the papal mandates, its exemption from episcopal visitation— 
there was not much “ sheeplike loyalty ” there—in order, Coulton suspected, to 
cover up its deficiencies; also, on the tendency to introduce into England the 
practice of “ commending ” religious houses to non-monastic heads, a practice 
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at that time common in France and elsewhere. In both cases Coulton was con- 
tinuing old controversies and in the heat of victory (for I imagine that he was 
generally right in his facts) was inclined, I think, to attach disproportionate 
significance to his conclusions. As he is careful to emphasise, reforming bishops 
had disliked exemptions from all but papal authority for centuries, and the exempt 
houses presented peculiar difficulties, but, to judge from what he says about the 
condition of monastic life as a whole, it is unlikely that the exempt monks were 
worse than the rest. However this may have been, I must not fail to express my 
admiration for the range of learning which Coulton displays in the first and longest 
part of his volume, devoted to the continental attempts at reform. Here, often 
by means of series of long quotations, he brings together a mass of information 
which cannot elsewhere be found in English, and, so far as I know, has never 
been collected between the covers of a single book, in any country. As usual, 
Coulton is discursive, chatty, prone to irrelevancies and personal asides, start- 
lingly fresh and observant in detail while conventional in his acquaintance with 
general history. He could not change his ways. But in its main structure this 
last volume is the most consecutive and coherent piece of work which he ever 
compiled, and an astonishing performance of vigorous and sustained effort. 
We should be grateful for it as a collection of material if for nothing else. Here 
in good translations of contemporary writers and summaries of modern books 
by foreign scholars, we can read about the work of reformers in Germany, Italy, 
France and Spain. In my view the book would have been more useful and 
effective if it had been half as long and more systematically displayed, just as 
personally I find the summary of Guy Jovenneaux’ Monastice Reformationis Vindicie 
(1503) in c. 39 and of Renaudet’s well-known book, Pré-réforme et Humanisme in 
c. 36, more helpful and convincing than the repetition of lamentations, all of 
which say the same things in different words, about monastic enormities; but 
this is only my personal opinion. We. may all be glad to be introduced so fully 
to Johann Busch, Johann Nider, Trithemius, the report of an unidentified visitor to 
the reformed monastery at Subiaco (pp. 227-30), Ambrogio Traversari, Theodoric 
Buschman, Robertus Richardinus, and the Speculum imperfectionis of Johannes 
Brugman, and to be reminded once more, though surely not in the most appro- 
priate setting (pp. 675-8), of the truly remarkable report of Contarini, Reginald 
Pole, Sadoleto and others on the reform of the Church in 1538 (reprinted from 
Le Plat by B. J. Kidd in his Documents illustrative of the Continental Reformation, 
No. 129, pp. 307-18). And how one wishes that Coulton, in his discussion and 
grouping of these reformers, had done for them and for those for whom they 
wrote and worked, what he has done so fully for the peccant monks and nuns and 
the ecclesiastical evils in the background. They intervene, with the exception of 
Busch and Traversari, as visitants from another world rather than as leaders of a 
conscientious society in this. 

I have made notes of many things on which I should have liked to comment— 
for example, the curious view that the papal court at Avignon took little interest 
in theology (p. 70); but this review is already too long. I salute the last book of an 
old friend and adversary, and pay, with due qualification, a tribute to the memory 
of one who, in his energy, enthusiasm and sincerity, was an example to us all. 


The Discourses of Niccolo Machiavelli, translated from the Italian, with an 

Introduction, Chronological Tables and Notes by Leslie J. Walker, S.J. 

London: Routledge & Kegan Paul (Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and 

Science, ed. by Dr W. Stark), 1950, 2 vols. Pp. xiii + 585,v + 390. £5 5s. net. 
Reviewed by A. P. d’Entréves (University of Oxford) 


“Ir may seem strange that the Jesuits, who were among the first and fiercest 
detractors of Machiavelli, to the point of having him burnt in effigy at Ingolstadt 
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as cacodamonis auxiliator, should have become closely connected with him in the 
English mind.” These words from Professor Mario Praz’s British Academy 
Lecture on Machiavelli and the Elizabethans kept echoing in my mind while I was 
perusing the fine edition of the Discourses of Machiavelli which Father Leslie 
Walker, of the Society of Jesus, has just published with Routledge & Kegan 
Paul’s. As a matter of fact, the awkwardness of the association has not escaped 
the notice of the learned and witty Jesuit himself. In a preliminary paragraph 
he tells us that his reluctance in undertaking his truly formidable task 

was due also to the thought that if I, a Jesuit, translated the Discors/, it might look as if Il approved 
all that Machiavelli says in them, including the famous principle that the end justifies the means, 
which the Order to which I belong has often been accused of holding, but actually has always 
impugned. So let me begin by stating plainly that I reject this doctrine root and branch, and 
regard it, together with its corollaries, as most pernicious. 

Father Walker’s frankness deserves no less praise than his erudition. The result 
of his painstaking labour—two beautifully printed volumes of nearly one thousand 
pages—is a contribution to the study of Machiavelli which will prove invaluable 
not only to the English reader but to the world of scholarship at large. Nor does 
the bias which is inherent in the not unprecedented association of Machiavelli 
and a Jesuit, and which stands so clearly revealed in the deprecatory remarks 
which I have just quoted, detract from the merits of the achievement. For, more 
than any other of Machiavelli’s works, the Discourses on the First Ten Books of 
Titus Livy are the necessary counterpart (the “ antidote,” as Father Walker would 
say) to the short book of the Prince on which the fame of the Florentine Secretary 
has rested—for good or for evil—down to the present day. But the Discourses 
are not easy reading. Unless the student is himself a classical scholar, he may well 
be dismayed by the classical reminiscences which fill next to every page in that 
book. Even more will he be disconcerted in finding that the Machiavelli who 
comments on ancient history seems to be a very different man altogether from the 
Machiavelli who records his experience of contemporary politics. Fathex Walker’s 
translation provides us with as precious an instrument for the appraisal of the 
Discourses as Burd’s edition still provides for the reading of the Prince. His notes, 
his indexes and glossary, his examination of sources, chronological tables, etc., 
constitute a priceless apparatus criticus which will carry our knowledge of 
Machiavelli’s background to a stage of perfection hitherto unattained. It is very 
much to the credit of English scholarship that the two most learned editions of 
Machiavelli’s major works should have been produced in this country, while 
a really complete and critical modern Italian edition is still wanting. 

The greatness of England’s tribute to Machiavelli makes a strange contrast 
with the low opinion of him which is current among the English. There is no 
need to go back to the Elizabethans for that: it is enough to open the Oxford 
Dictionary. Even among recent English students feelings still appear to be sharply 
divided. It is gratifying to find that Father Walker, with all his “ root and 
branch ” repudiation of Machiavelli’s apparent immoralities, is anxious to steer 
a middle course in his interpretation of Machiavelli’s teaching. His is neither a 
downright rejection nor a high strung and cranky rehabilitation; he seems at times 
indeed almost on the point of repeating with Bacon that “ we are much beholden 
to Machiavel....”’ [ may perhaps be allowed to express my regret that, like a 
number of other scholars in this country, Father Walker should ignore the work 
that has been done of late in Italy on that score. Surely not all of it is written in 
what Professor Whitfield has called “ the stilted jargon which a nodding acquain- 
tance with Croce and philosophy has too often bestowed on recent Italian literary 
criticism.” Actually Croce’s mise au point marked the beginning of a very remark- 
able effort towards a better historical and critical appreciation of Machiavelli. I 
am not sure that Father Walker’s interpretation is always historically accurate 
and critically sound. 
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My first objection is to the attempt at bringing order and coherence into such a 
highly unsystematic writer as Machiavelli. Father Walker recognises that 
“* Machiavelli was neither a philosopher nor a logician ” and that he pays remark- 
ably little attention to classification. He is further forced to admit that on more 
than one occasion Machiavelli flatly contradicts himself and that, in confronting 
his theory and practice, there are times when “ one would almost think there are 
two Machiavellis, a Florentine statesman and a student of history.” But surely 
it is not enough to point out such “ oddities,” it is a matter of explaining them: 
and we are thus brought back to the greatest oddity of all, to the fact that the 
writer of the Discourses, the untiring advocate of free republican institutions, 
should also have been the author of the Prince and the ruthless theorist of princely 
absolutism. 

It is on this problem that recent Italian critics have focussed attention. I do 
not think that Father Walker has given sufficient prominence to it in his Intro- 
duction. To him, Machiavelli’s most intimate convictions do not leave a shadow 
of doubt: Machiavelli was the “‘ great hater of tyranny in any shape or form.” 
This view is less surprising than it seems at first sight, for it has been held by a 
number of older interpreters. It may in fact be well substantiated from the Dys- 
courses: but not all the passages which Father Walker quotes are quite to the point. 
Thus, in Father Walker’s opinion, the tenth chapter of Book I of the Discourses, 
with its vituperation of Czsar, “ makes it clear how intensely Machiavelli hated 
tyranny.” Yet the fact that the same pen that reviled Julius Cesar should have 
extolled Casar Borgia remains a strange paradox. Perhaps the paradox would 
have appeared less perplexing had Father Walker taken into account that anti- 
tyrannical motif which is recurrent in Humanist literature and which provides 
the only possible explanation of one of the most rhetorical passages in a writer 
otherwise so remarkably sober and dry. There can be no greater mistake than to 
take Machiavelli’s words always at their face-value: I shall have presently more to 
say on that behalf. 

Still more perplexing is Father Walker’s assumption that Machiavelli can be 
“ revised ” and perhaps even emended: it almost looks as if his ambition was to 
beat Machiavelli with his own stick before pronouncing on him a final absolu- 
tion. This again is no novelty in “ Machiavellian ” literature, and personally 1 
think that a charitable Jesuit is a much better guide to Machiavelli than a self- 
righteous Puritan. But to prove that Machiavelli’s theorems have not always 
been “ borne out by subsequent events ” is not yet to have refuted Machiavelli, 
and to plead in favour of honesty because it is the best policy and ultimately pays the 
highest dividends is a dangerous concession to the utilitarianism of the Machiavel- 
lian creed. I can see no valid reason for smoothing away Machiavelli’s scathing 
and provocative challenge to accepted morality, for concealing his bitter denuncia- 
tion of the conflict between honesty and policy which is after all the real core of his 
pathos and the reason why he has remained “ one of the outstanding, and perhaps 
the most influential of, writers on politics that the world has thus far seen.” 

Deadly earnestness and clear-sightedness—with perhaps, as Guicciardini 
remarked, a dash of extravagance and extremism—are the outstanding features 
of Machiavelli’s personality and thought. They provide the link between the 
Prince and the Discourses; they probably also provide an indication of that Chris- 
tian imprint which Father Walker is so anxious, and rightly, to evince in a man 
whom it is more easy to abuse than to understand. As for his death-bed repen- 
tance, or the fact that he may or may not have read Thomas Aquinas, Jam afraid 
that I cannot bring myself to think that they matter so much. I find it difficult 
to believe that the man who felt so strongly about the wickedness of “ the Church 
and the priests ” should have remained a good son of the Church “ in his heart 
of hearts’; and as for God—apart from the fact that He is not mentioned more 
than four times in the Discourses, and even then rather in a pagan than in a Christian 
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sense—I cannot but register my dissent from Father Walker’s interpretation of 
Chapter XI of the Prince, which he takes as a recognition “ that providence watches 
not merely over the Church but over the temporal estates of the Pope.” Such 
a strange misconception can only derive from the mistake of accepting Machi- 
avelli’s words literally: but I must leave the reader to judge by himself whether 
Machiavelli had any intention of blessing God for having bestowed upon Italy 
the benefit of “ ecclesiastical principalities,” and whether or not he had his tongue 
in his cheek whenever he touched upon matters pertaining to /a nostra religione. 


Letters of Herbert Hensley Henson. Chosen and edited with an Introduction 
by Evelyn Foley Braley. London: S.P.C.K., 1950. Pp. xvi + 255. 15. 
Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks 


Turis book opened in the reviewer’s hand at Letter No. 119 in which Hensley 
Henson, recently retired from the spaciousness of Auckland Castle to the com- 
parative confinement of Hyntle Place, Suffolk (his “‘ Diogenes’ tub ”), writes to 
his book-seller cancelling his subscription to the H1spert JouRNAL. Balm from 
Gilead was found in the fact that the cancellation included four other periodicals 
and that this Journal appeared last on the list as if it could be spared the least. 

It is doubtful whether any reader once having taken the book up will readily 
put it down except under the urgent and irritating demands of inescapable 
“ chores ” of one kind or another. And yet for all the fascination of the contents 
(Hensley Henson was a born letter-writer, even as he was a born controversialist) 
those who earlier in 1950 bought the third and posthumous volume of 
Retrospect of an Unimportant Life (O.U.P.) may feel at first a slight grievance. 
In his admirable Introduction, written with a full sense of the fact that 
anything he might write would have to stand comparison with Hensley 
Henson’s autobiography, Canon Braley says that he felt that Henson had not 
done himself full justice in his two-volume autobiography, that there were 
sides of Henson’s character which were more attractive than those revealed 
in that unflattering self-portrait. When Henson died, Canon Braley determined 
to place him in his right perspective, as an act of friendship and in the interests 
of history, by issuing a volume of his letters arranged in chronological order. 
Very properly Canon Braley wished to avoid using letters which Hensley Henson 
had himself quoted in his two-volume Refrospect and so he selected a considerable 
amount of epistolary material from the years following the publication of the 
second volume. Unfortunately the third volume of the Retrospect which was 
incomplete when Henson died in 1947, and which was published early in 1950, 
contains part of the material which Canon Braley had already decided to include 
in his own volume of Letters. But no one who purchased the third volume of 
the Retrospect will feel happy unless he also possesses this volume of Letters. 

Written with a quill pen (we are given a facsimile of one such letter) these 
letters exhibit even in their printed version that intensely irritating habit which 
Henson shared with Queen Victoria of underlining whole paragraphs (see No. 73). 
What uneasiness of soul must have fallen upon the unhappy incumbent who was 
asked why in a parish containing 2,304 people, he had been able to present only 
two candidates (girls) for confirmation; or the vicar who had become a Master of 
Beagles; or the rector who having, very properly as it seems to this reader, declined 
to give an “ omnibus ” letter of commendation to one of his parishioners, found 
himself reprimanded by his bishop for not having visited this parishioner during 
the previous five years. How varied are the recipients of these letters; how some 
of them must have smarted and others have wondered and some felt their hearts 
warmed as they received these epistles! What were the feelings of the General 
Secretary when he received a letter in which H.H.H., writing stiffly in the third 
person, declined an invitation to become a Vice-President of a society of whose 
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existence Henson wrote that “ in his belief . . . it added to the mountainous mass 
of superfluous verbiage under which the Church of England is nearly stifled.” 
A letter containing a poem of no great merit to a noble lord who had sent the 
Bishop a bird for Christmas makes strange reading alongside of an affectionate 
letter toa retiring verger at Durham. Those who were strangely and unexpectedly 
moved by “ An Open Letter to a Young Padre ” printed as an Appendix to the 
third volume of the Retrospect will find the letters written to young friends and 
ordinands particularly attractive. His advice on Theological Colleges (No. 67) 
must, even at this distance of time, cause a ripple on sore quiet waters. 

One thing will impress itself upon those who come to these letters never 
having known their writer. The portraits reproduced in the Retrospect were not 
a little forbidding, the two which appear in Canon Braley’s volume are so grim 
that in reading these letters a stranger will be surprised that so many of them are 
signed “ Your affectionate friend.” Although that unsmiling mouth gave no 
indication of a capacity for (and, perhaps, a need of) affection, these letters reveal 
what the portraits conceal. If Canon Braley’s book had done nothing more than 
this it would have been a success because he has given us a side of Hensley Henson 
which was all too hidden in his public and official life. Not least among the many 
attractive qualities of this book are the short extracts (dated but without names) 
which Canon Braley has collected under the title Hensoniana. Commenting in 
June 1946 on the admirable appointment of Canon A. C. Don (a Scot) to the 
Deanery of Westminster, Hensley Henson wrote, “I think that the normal oaths 
taken by the Dean at his installation ought . . . to include one pledging the 
Dean neither per se nor per alios to cause the Stone of Scone to be transferred to 
Scotland . . .”; and how happy we should be to know the name of the unfor- 
tunate mortal to whom H.H.H., applied John Burns’s description “ ’eart of gold: 
’ead of feathers!”” Those who revolve in ecclesiastical circles may for a while 
dispense with the cross-word puzzles in The Times and seek relaxation by guessing 
the names (indicated by a blank) of some of the Bishop’s correspondents. Some 
heart-burnings will doubtless be felt. But when all has been said by way of appre- 
ciation of Canon Braley’s fine selection, the last word must be about the man who 
wrote the letters. Humbug, it has been observed, is “‘ an occupational disease ” 
it was one which Henson sought to avoid even if it meant unpopularity and mis- 
understanding. Salt with this honest savour is always needed and most of all 


when men feel no great desire for it. 


The Mystery of Being: Reflection and Mystery. By Gabriel Marcel. The 
Gifford Lectures. First series, 1949. Translated by G. S. Fraser. Harvill 


Press. Pp. xiv + 219. 155. 
Reviewed by Constance I. Smith (Cranleigh, Surrey) 


M. MarCEL, apart from his contribution to philosophical thinking (which has 
already been discussed by professional philosophers), has something of the highest 
importance to give to the layman and it is to the layman, therefore, that this review 
is addressed. 

Marcel himself fears that his sort of philosophy appeals especially “to the 
eloquent amateur ” and that this is one of its most disquieting features (p. 212). 
It is true that existential philocophy can produce effects of little genuine value 
but with Marcel the sobriety of his style and the minuteness and intellectual 
subtlety of his thought (retained in the translation) keep his writing on a digni- 
fied level which precludes emotional or “ fashionable” reactions; what is called 
upon is the reader’s inner resource of spiritual and reflective power. To gather 
and sustain such a power is not easy but the labour is lightened by the fact that 
Marcel, wherever possible, chooses the simplest words he can find, and—one of 
his greatest assets for the layman—he is continuously concrete. We climb; step 
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by step he leads us to the height of a fine if difficult argument, but every ascending 
step establishes us on something firm—a road, to use his own image, and the road 
leads into life and not away from it. 

His subject is “a search for or an investigation into the essence of spiritual 
reality” (p. 1). Search or quest is, according to Marcel’s thinking, the most 
adequate description that can be applied to the essential direction of philosophy 
(p. 1). “ Philosophy will always be an aid to discovery rather than a matter of 
strict demonstration ” (p. 2). This search has its origin in a certain disquiet; a 
passage has to be made from a /ived situation of unease to one in which a certain 
expectation is fulfilled; true philosophical questions point “ to a line of direction 
along which we must move and as we move we get more and more chances of 
being visited by a sort of spiritual illumination ” (p. 13). The themes which take 
the reader along the luminous ascending line are: Reflection; Transcendence; 
Truth as Spirit, as Light; Feeling as a mode of Participation; Contemplation, 
which is an entering into the depths of one’s responsible awareness of the outer 
world; “‘ My Life”; Togetherness or that being wth the other which forms the 
I-Thou relation; Personal Identity which transcends both the successive and the 
abstract and is the being with my own underlying depths where life is linked with . 
truth, with spirit; the World broken and devitalised by the turning of the subject 
into an object; Mystery definable at the spiritual level by a consideration of the 
distinction between an object and a presence. 

This may sound formidable. but the whole is made concrete by the simplest 
and most everyday examples and by references to situations developed by Marcel 
in his plays. It is always from a familiar experience that we are brought to under- 
stand a teaching which is, basically: (1) Nothing is more necessary than that one 
should reflect and imagine on the level of the questions: What am I worth? 
What do I live by? (z) The following up of such questions, the “ rising ” to a 
higher plane of living, to essential relations with the world instead of merely 
technical ones, is “ transcendence,” a striving out towards an experience which 
is “open” and “ purer,” Z.e. less “ saturated” with the prejudices, habits, etc., 
belonging to the “ broken world.” (3) Truth is not a thing (as in this broken 
world) but a spirit, a radiation emitted by “ facts ” when the self (having reflected 
in order to ascend) disposes itself in relation to the fact so as to receive the light 
streaming from it. (4) My body is not just a sample body, one among others, it 
is also mine, a fundamental act of feeling, and to feel, and, more precisely, to have 
sensations, is to participate, to receive actively as well as passively, in a word, it is 
to respond. (5) The highest response or mode of participation in the reality of 
life is the contemplative activity—supremely manifested in the artist and the saint 
—when the opposition between external and internal, inside and outside is trans- 
cended (how this recalls Rilke!), and togetherness grows up between the contem- 
plated Thou and the contemplating I, the attainment of the togetherness being 
made possible only through the creative act of entering into the depths of oneself 
which is fundamentally a getting out of oneself and which creates a new self. 
(6) “‘ My Life” for reflective thought is essentially something not that I have 
but that I dedicate to an absolute Thou who alone can answer the question “ What 
am I worth?” (7) The spiritual and the vital are co-articulated (as manifested 
in fatherhood and sonship); the spiritual only constitutes itself effectively as 
spirit on condition of becoming flesh.’ (8) The other human being has to be 
recognised as a mysterious reality beyond my ¢rasp, beyond my manipulation. 

M. Marcel has some sombre things to sa. of a world given over to mechanisa- 
tion, technique, problems, the objective universal, The Will to Power, broken 
off from privacy, brotherhood, creativeness, reflection and imagination. One 
may submit that the break is less general or at any rate more intermittent than he 
holds and yet judge that his teaching is of high value and should be known to and 


1 See M. Marcel’s article, “‘ The Mystery of the Family Bond,” Hrspert JourNAL, July 1950. 
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seriously considered by a wide public. I hope that the outcome of this book will 
be an ever-extending activity not of discrediting ‘‘ objectivity ”»—the world of 
It—but of recognising its necessity, acknowledging its value, and then of moralising 
and spiritualising all the non-moral, non-spiritual factors, for, as Buber says “ Without 
It man cannot live but he who lives with J¢ alone is not a man.” 


Enthusiasm. By R. A. Knox. Oxtord : Clarendon Press. Pp. viii + 622. 305. 
Reviewed by J. M. Lloyd Thomas (L/anarth, Cardiganshire) 


MonSsIGNOR KNox dandles his book amiably after living with it for over thirty 
years. He shows no sign of that depressing exhaustion common to writers who 
pass the last proofs and flee into solitude. He is disarming in his boyish exhilara- 
tion. ‘“‘ He had lived with it all these years, fondled it in his waking thoughts, 
used it as an escape from anxiety, a solace in long journeys, in tedious conversa- 
tions. . . . The Book haunted his day-dreams like a guilty romance.” Reading 
this, a surly reviewer might be tempted to get tough. But no ; Mgr Knox suddenly 
recovers modesty so far as to fear that the book is “a hotch-potch.” After all, 
600 pages on enthusiasm, in the older pejorative sense, form too small a space for 
dealing with these demented exultations and despairs, hallelujahs and hosannas, 
disgusting convulsions, hysterical indecencies, antinomian immoralities and 
nudisms. As we pass through the wards of this mad-house and its garden of 
roses we shall preserve sanity by reflecting that the psychologists of the abnormal 
tell us that pathological conditions may, for a spiritual genius, prove to be openings 
into the realm of genuine supernatural reality. Isaiah was a supreme prophet, but 
he went nudist. He ‘‘ walked naked and bare-foot for three years as a sign and 
wonder upon Egypt and Ethiopia ” (Chapter XX). Quakers and others blushing 
for their early fanaticisms when, male and female, they paraded starkly in public as 
“a testimony to the naked truth,” may take heart when they are tempted to 
postdate their origins. Better believe that the naked truth was as pure and as 
traduced as her figure in Botticelli’s ‘‘ Calumny.” 

The book, of course, has plan and continuity. The outstanding types are 
sufficiently representative. If St Francis and many other delectable saints given to 
voices and visions are not included, this may be because the Church has canonised 
them. Mgr Knox begins with a brief examination of the nature of enthusiasm 
and, failing to discover a definition, makes do with his octosyllabic ultra- 
supernaturalism. He closes the volume with an epilogue, if not an epitaph, in 
which he states too hopefully, or, as the Evangelical would say, too dismally, that 
enthusiasm is on the wane and will now possibly cease. He “‘ debunks ” the 
notion of a golden age of spirituality in the early Church by examining such gross 
scandals as are mentioned in “‘ The Corinthians’ Letter to St Paul.” Proceeding 
to the Montanist challenge and on to the Donatist and Circumcellian revolts, he 
plunges into the underworld of the Middle Ages and of the great heresies of pre- 
reformation and reformation sects to emerge buoyantly in more familiar and 
comparatively modern times. The treatment is eminently fair and always aims at 
historical objectivity. He admits that in the course of his writing he underwent a 
change of mood. He had shaped at first “‘a trumpet blast, an end of all con- 
troversy,” a devastating demonstration, in fact, of what happens when the principle 
of Catholic unity is lost and the schisms and the heresies break up into vanishing 
flying saucers. As he went on he came to understand these enthusiasts better and 
to like some of them. Of George Fox he says “ his stature is somehow heroic ” 
and his name is “‘ for ever honourable.” ‘There are generous tributes to John 
Wesley who is “ in the front rank of men.” The long concluding study of Wesley, 
extending to 126 pages, is superlatively fine. Wesley’s great sermon on the 
Nature of Enthusiasm should, however, have received prominence, for few have 
condemned enthusiasm more sternly or more discriminatingly. Certainly he 
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encouraged the physical manifestations of revivalism, but he himself remained a 
detached and cool observer. The letter of Berridge, the East Anglian apostle, to 
the Countess of Huntingdon (an English Madam Guyon in managing tempera- 
ment), makes us wish for a fuller account of his relations with the Wesleys and for 
further specimens of his satirical style. The letter shocked Newman but wins 
Mgr Knox’s humorous admiration. Of married evangelists Berridge wrote, 
‘“* No trap so mischievous to the field-preacher as wedlock, and it is laid for him 
at every hedge-corner. Matrimony has quite maimed poor Charles, and might 
have spoiled John and George (Whitefield), if a wise Master had not graciously 
sent them a pair of ferrets. . . . Eight or nine years ago, having been grievously 
tormented with housekeepers, I truly had thought about looking out for a 
Jezebel myself.” 

This work will cause Catholics and Protestants fresh probings of heart. It 
agrees with William James (who is mentioned only in a scant aside and in another 
connection) when he stresses, “‘ We find that error by excess is exemplified by every 
saintly virtue. Excess in human faculties means usually one-sidedness or want of 
balance. . . . Spiritual excitement takes pathological forms whenever other 
interests are too few and the intellect too narrow ” (Varieties, 340). And Mgr 
Knox says that the curious thing we always tend to forget about enthusiasms is 
that ‘‘ their splendid achievements and their fantastic eccentricities are found side 
by side, are simultaneous, proceed (it would appear) from the same root.”’ Perhaps 
the farther away from Catholic institutionalism these charismatic extremists are, the 
less they imperil the unity and authority of the Catholic Church, and the more 
tolerable and pathetically harmless they become. But Jansenism and Quietism (an 
unquiet and fussily restless quietism), being obstinately Catholic, are seriously 
alarming. They must therefore be handled firmly and with little mercy as 
dangerous ideological deviations within the camp. 

After reading this book twice with unflagging interest from cover to cover, the 
reviewer’s impression, no doubt designed, is clear—that the Roman Church, sam 
antiqua et tam nova, haunted by many recurring conflicts and crises, skilled in states- 
manship, enriched by an unfathomable memory, is a vigilant Mother-Confessor and 
a wise Director of Souls. A candid Protestant or an honest humanist will find himself 
at last asking—what, in a world rocking in helpless indecision and revealing 
ominous cracks of threatened collapse, will become of our Christian heritage and 
traditional culture should that Church compromise its sense of divine commission, 
ot if, bribed or tortured by lust of power, it should tremble to impose its own 
discipline, lose its nerve and snap under breaking strain ? 


The Churches in English Fiction. By Andrew L. Drummond. Leicester : 
Edgar Backus. Pp. 317. 125. 6d. 
Reviewed by Dorothy Hawkin (Hampstead Garden Suburb) 


WHEN Lord Acton died in 1902, he left behind him a collection of 59,000 
volumes ; as he read the books of this vast library, he would draw a line against 
passages which interested him, and transcribe them on squares of paper which he 
sorted meticulously into innumerable boxes ; most of these notes he never used 
and they rest in some corner of Cambridge University. It is easier to collect than 
to collate. 

One is reminded of Lord Acton in reading Dr Drummond’s latest book which 
although on a smaller scale is an ambitious design, nothing less than The Churches 
in English Fiction ; a Literary and Historical Study, from the Regency to the Present Time 
of British and American Fiction. The reader is conscious of the large amount of 
reading and note-taking which has gone to the production of this book which 
none the less achieves the dignity of a finished work. Only occasionally does one 
feel that the material has not been completely blended. 
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Dr Drummond is a scholar who has made this particular section of Church 
history, and in particular of Protestant Church history, his own special study for 
he has already published half a dozen other volumes on this subject from various 
angles. In this book he views the religions of the English-speaking world as they 
are mirrored in its fiction, thus enabling the reader to view the changing pattern of 
English and American life as it were through a series of church windows. We 
watch country parsons, nonconformist preachers, revivalists, missionaries and 
Anglican dignitaries, and are enabled to peer into the lives of chapel folk, believers 
heterodox as well as orthodox. Abundant quotations from the books themselves 
reveal the impact of the great religious movements upon the novelists and the 
characters they create. 

‘* The value of fiction,’ as Dr Drummond remarks, ‘‘ as a window into the soul 
of a nation has been recently appreciated by social historians as a wholesome 
corrective of factual annals. Anyone who essays writing the history of a parish 
will recognise that one has to read between the lines of vestry and session minute 
books, using local traditions as a record of popular psychology. There is a world 
of difference between a local church history based exclusively on fact, and one that 
embodies—so far as discretion permits—‘ off the record ’ intormation that makes 
up the living background of formal narrative. . . . To-day, Mrs Proudie’s world 
has passed, yet she still lives as one of the great characters of fiction, while the 
bishops’ wives who were actually her living contemporaries have passed into 
oblivion.” 

One wonders if this book will be of greater interest to those who have read the 
authors here condensed, or to those who have not ; to the present reviewer, 
lapped from childhood in sectarian literature, the précis of much-loved books is 
a little trying. But younger people, who have not yet become acquainted with 
Mrs Oliphant, Mrs Gaskell, Mark Rutherford and the rest, may be moved to 
search out the original stories. It is pleasant to find that Dr Drummond gives so 
much space to Mark Rutherford for his audience has always been fit and tew, yet 
he drew a picture of Nonconformist life in the Midlands which is much the same 
as George Eliot’s, only a decade or two later. But Rutherford’s cool, economical 
prose is like a small steel-engraving beside the rich sepias and browns of a 
Constable. 

The publishers state that Dr Drummond’s book reads like one of the novels he 
describes ; this needs some qualification. A work of research and collation 
suffers in its very nature from lack of continuity ; the wider the research, the more 
the continuity is likely to suffer ; as more and more by-paths are opened up the 
author must be firm indeed if he is to withstand the temptation of digression. A 
certain amount of unavoidable repetition is caused by the classification of the 
material into chapters dealing with ‘“‘ The Broad Church Novel,” ‘‘ The High 
Church Movement,” and Roman Catholicism. We are brought more than once 
into the company of such writers as John Shorthouse and Mrs Humphry Ward. 
A somewhat lavish use of footnotes tends to break the continuity ; nearly three- 
quarters of the book contains one, two or more to a page. Has there ever been a 
reader strong-minded enough to ignore a footnote ? The neat little numeral 
brings us to a pause, we have to pursue it to the bottom of the page ; even should 
we stand out, the footnotes are irresistible when we reach the last line. In many 
cases, it is a little puzzling as to why the note was not allowed to stand as a 
continuation of the narrative :— 

He (Kingsley) disliked the strained, other-worldly religion of Evangelicals and Dissenters. 
They had no sense of the relation of body, soul and environment. He criticised the revival 
hysteria of Cornish Methodists in Two Years Ago. 

One part of this paragraph is in the main text, for the other, one has to look to 
the bottom of the page. 

But this is to strain at gnats. Dr Drummond has given us a book full of interest, 
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full of information, and with a strong nostalgic charm for the elder of us. Its 
reading is made all ‘the more pleasant because of its clear print and wide margins. 
The reader should not miss Dr Drummond’s Dedication, which is so charming and 
so unusual as to merit quotation :— 


In Memory of my Father, the Reverend James Johnstone Drummond, B.D., and my Mother- 
in-Law, Irene Margaret Henderson. They both enjoyed Life and Letters. 


The Dhammapada. By S. Radhakrishnan. O.U.P., London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Pp. viii + 194. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by A. N. Marlow (Manchester University) 


THE Dhammapada is one of the earliest and most important documents of primi- 
tive Buddhism, and our prime source of information concerning its ethical teach- 
ing—in the words of Oldenberg, “ That most beautiful and richest of collections 
of proverbs, to which anyone who is determined to know Buddhism must con- 
tinually return.” A translation and commentary by Professor Radhakrishnan 
are particularly welcome, for he is uniquely qualified as a scholar, philosopher 
and statesman to expound the East to the West and his writings enjoy world-wide 
influence. Part at least of this book was written in the leisure between his duties 
as Indian Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

Professor Radhakrishnan’s sole aim, in this and in all his writings, is to further 
international understanding by showing hoy greatly the world is indebted to 
Asia for its spiritual values, to point to the problems of religious belief as tending 
everywhere to the same solution and to proclaim that solution as a religion of 
spirit whose highest expression is to be found in the Upanisads and in the litera- 
ture of Buddhism. To this end his translation of and commentary upon the 
Dhammapada, like those on the Bhagavadgita published in 1948, are expository 
rather than critical: thus he expounds the doctrine of the eightfold path in words 
which are full of his own deep spiritual insight but much warmer and fuller than 
the stony stillness of the original (pp. 20 ff), and the Buddhistic doctrine of cause 
and effect becomes in his hands the theme of profound reflections on excessive 
individualism (pp. 16-17). In the Introduction, though not to the same extent 
in the actual translation, he clothes the bare bones of the Buddhist text with the 
warmth of his own wide sympathies, and in one place in particular, in dealing 
with the doctrine of the universal spirit in the Upanisads (pp. 31 ff), it is uncertain 
whether it be Buddha or Bergson to whose views we are listening. This is a 
tendency in all Dr Radhakrishnan’s writings: like Vacaspati he is able so to infuse 
his own feeling and insight into his treatment of philosophical systems that he 
makes us believe in them all in turn; but this is only because of his passionate 
advocacy of the religion of spirit wherever he finds it. 

The Hindu has never considered important the actual provenance and author- 
ship of documents, and we in the West probably hanker too much after such detail, 
but perhaps we might have had a fuller discussion of this point than is given us in 
two pages and a half. The verses of the Dhammapada are set out under their 
separate heads, and each verse is numbered from 1 upwards in its own section 
and also continuously from the beginning; a small convenience but surprisingly 
helpful. The translation is admirable, leaving something of the repetitiveness 
which is so marked a feature of Buddhist writings, yet never becoming weari- 
somely monotonous. In particular the striking similes in the Pali text are finely 
rendered. Parallels are adduced from the Bible and the Western mystics, and 
knowing how fully Radhakrishnan could satisfy us in this way it is a little surpris- 
ing that he has not made greater use of his opportunities. There is one supremely 
apt parallel adduced from Thomas 4 Kempis to verse 264 which certainly whets 
our appetite for more, particularly as the aim of the translation is to show us the 
universality of spiritual truth. 
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When parallels are quoted from the Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads they are 
sometimes translated, sometimes not, and there are four lines from the Mahab- 
harata on verse 65 which a layman would particularly like to see translated; now 
and again the reader is referred to the Bhagavadgita without the lines being given, 
as for example at verse 81, where it would have been a convenience to have the two 
lines printed. Radhakrishnan occasionally paraphrases his translations, and here 
again it is a little difficult to follow his choice. For example the phrase, “‘ The 
stupid man burns indeed through his own deeds, like one burnt by fire ” (136) 
is not greatly in need of elucidation, nor is it greatly illumined by the comment, 
** He is consumed by his own deeds, like one burnt by fire.” On the other hand 
comment would have been valuable at verses 242, 244, 254, 255, 300 and par- 
ticularly at 352, where the words, ‘‘ He who is without craving, without approba- 
tion, who is skilful in understanding words and their meanings, who knows the 
order of letters (which are before and which are after), he is called the great sage, 
the great person. This is his last body ” seem to cry aloud for elucidation. Once, 
at verse 182, the comment seems rather far from the text. 

Professor Radhakrishnan gives us much-needed help with the fluid technical 
terms of Indian philosophy, though here again he gives to “ self-control” a 
fuller meaning than the original term probably had (43). To the translation is 
prefixed an essay on Gautama the Buddha originally delivered to the British 
Academy in 1938, in which the author develops to the full his feeling for Hindu 
tolerance and writes authoritatively on such themes as the full meaning of nirvana, 
opposing views which have been held by Oldenberg and others on the baffling 
problem whether Buddha’s contentment with negative definition was genuine or 
assumed. 


The Problem of Similarity in Ancient Near Eastern Religions. ‘The Frazer Lecture, 
1950. By H. Frankfort. Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 23. 25. net. 


Reviewed by E. O. James (University of London) 


For his Frazer Lecture, delivered at Oxford last year, Professor Frankfort selected 
a subject which both he and the eminent scholar on whose Foundation he was 
speaking have done much to elucidate. Unlike Frazer, however, who took all 
knowledge of the beliefs and customs of mankind to be his province and, envisag- 
ing the data as a whole, put forth certain all-embracing generalisations based on 
his use of the comparative method, Professor Frankfort confined his attention to 
his own field of inquiry. As an orientalist of distinction who has been director 
of excavations in Egypt and Iraq, he has had an opportunity of investigating at 
first hand the problem of similarity in the religions of the ancient Near East, 
and in view of his previous studies of the kingship in Ancient Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, it might be expected that it would be upon this theme and its ramifications 
that he would concentrate his attention. 

Excluding similarities due to a prehistoric diffusion of culture or to conquest, 
trade and other contacts, against Frazer he denies an essential similarity in concrete 
manifestations of customs and beliefs as a sort of “ phylogenesis of culture in 
which all early stages were necessarily alike while the later ones retained traces of 
a common past,” resembling those reached in embryological evolution. But his 
main concern is to refute the claim that a definite pattern of myth and ritual 
centred in the divine kingship underlies most of the religions of the ancient Near 
East; an hypothesis incidentally which is far removed from the Frazerian concep- 
tion of a stratigraphical evolution in belief and practice. 

That in Egypt and Mesopotamia the king occupied a unique position in rela- 
tion to the natural and the supernatural orders is beyond dispute, though, as Dr 
Frankfort stresses, it is true that his sacredness assumed different forms in the 
valleys of the Nile and of the Euphrates. Nevertheless, it was around the king- 
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ship, the cycle of the seasons, and the Annual Festival, whether this was held in 
the spring or in the autumn, that a number of related and recurrent elements 
occurred which certainly give the appearance of having common features, how- 
ever much these may differ in important details. Indeed, the so-called “ pattern ” 
hypothesis recognises, in fact it emphasises, that when a complex of myth and 
ritual is transmitted from one region or culture to another, invariably it under- 
goes a process of disintegration, and sometimes of degradation as well as of 
adaptation to its new environment, and of re-integration. This involves often 
very profound changes in the form, purpose and evaluation of its constituent 
elements. For instance, while it is generally recognised that the creation story of 
the Hebrew priestly writer is dependent upon the Babylonian Epic, unmoditied 
by Canaanite influence, contrary to the material of the Yahwistic document, 
nevertheless it was completely transformed to enable it to serve the liturgical and 
theological purposes of the post-exilic community. Ata later stage, severed from 
its original associations and contexts, it acquired a new literary content and theo- 
logical significance when it passed into the Judaeo-Christian myth and ritual 
tradition. 

f, however, Professor Frankfort has done nothing else in this lecture he has 
demonstrated that the differences between Egypt, Mesopotamia and Israel are by 
no means Jess important than the similarities, and those who seck to establish a 
genetic relationship between their respective cults and mythology cannot afford to 
ignore the criticisms of the hypothesis that are here set forth. This, however, 
is not his only contribution to the problem of similarity in his field. Apart from 
the more specialised anthropological question of the diffusion of “ culture pat- 
terns,” in the concluding section the interpretation of symbols as forms reflecting 
similarities on a deeper subjective level is discussed in relation to the psycho- 
analytical presuppositions of Freud and Jung. . While in this matter he inclines 
to the Jungian rather than to the Freudian (or in another sphere to the Frazerian) 
position, he regrets, not without reason, Jung’s tendency “ not only to elucidate 
but to create myths” by his archetypal images emerging from the “ collective 
consciousness ” in the struggle of mankind towards “ individuation.” Never- 
theless, he thinks that Jung’s interpretation of the “return to the mother” 
throws light on a variety of Egyptian texts and rites, and that critically applied 
psycho-analytical phenomena may reveal “essential similarities” in religious 
imagery. But in view of the difficulties involved in accepting the universality of 
archetypal images a priori, he would rather note the presence or absence of certain 
images or themes. The problem, however, is one of such complexity that at the 
end of an illuminating lecture devoted mainly to other topics it was of course 
impossible to do more than to indicate possible lines of inquiry. 


‘ 


Luther’s Progress to the Diet of Worms, 1521. By Gordon Rupp. London: 
S.C.M. Press. Pp. 109. 95. 
Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr Williams’s Librarian) 


A READABLE, tapid and—especially towards the end—an exciting tale is told in 
this brief sketch of Luther’s life down to the dawn of the Reformation. We are 
carried forward from Luther’s somewhat stern childhood, on through his student 
days, his studying for the law—with his father’s goodwill, and his sudden decision 
to become a monk—without it, a change precipitated by an unpremeditated vow 
in a moment of anguish. Then follows his advancement in the schools of theo- 
logy, his journey to Rome, his selection by his superiors for a life of teaching at 
the newly founded University of Wittenberg, on to the nailing of the famous 
theses offered for debate in the ordinary course of academic business which pre- 
cipitated a revolution, and thereafter the swift development and formulation of 
Luther’s uncompromising opposition to Rome as he found himself confronted 
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with dilemmas he was too honest to evade, down to the final scene which closes 
this eventful story, his interception, as he returned from Worms, for protective 
custody in the Wartburg. Interwoven with this is the story of Luther’s spiritual 
sufferings and scruples, all excellently told, especially that of his growing dread 
of the “ wrath of God ” during his monastic days and the assuaging of that dread 
by his new-found interpretation of the justice of God as not so much a judgement 
as a making man just. 

Mr Rupp opens his introduction with a lament over the impossibility of seeing 
what Luther was really like, and the likeness does somehow seem to escape in 
spite of a lively and accurate story and the employment of deftly chosen and 
illuminating quotations. Here doubtless psychology ought to help, though 
doubtless also, as Mr Rupp sees, it has not done so yet. But one wonders a little 
at the strange psychology that requires some more intelligible explanation of 
Luther’s sudden vow than the mere terrors of a thunderstorm and tentatively 
substitutes (with little historical backing) the more prolonged anxiety and greater 
real danger arising from an unstanched wound. For the man who could speak 
so poignantly of a child, made apprehensive by scolding parents, starting at the 
mere stirring of a withered leaf and who could use (as Mr Rupp points out) the 
same image again and again might well have been a man who, tortured by self- 
accusations, could imaginatively translate the blinding flashes and the tumult of 
a storm into untold terrors or the frowning visage of an angry providence, and 
be so wrought upon as to seek relief in a terrified vow, a vow which, once taken, 
a man of Luther’s unrelenting scruples could not but punctiliously perform. It 
is not impossible indeed that Luther’s thoughts were even earlier setting in the 
direction of a monastic life and, that had it not been for his father’s known antipa- 
thies, he would have needed no emotional stress to give them open passage to 
fulfilment. Luther did not lightly rebel against the authority of his father, nor 
was it lightly that later he rebelled against the authority of the Holy Father in 
Rome. Here as in some other passages (¢.g. Luther’s debt to Occamism) this book 
seems to offer a programme for further research rather than a laying to rest of 
solved problems. 

There is so much that is stimulating in this book that one is tempted to ask for 
whom is it primarily intended. It may serve as a popular introduction: it has a 
lightness of touch, an engaging vitality and the merits of accurate scholarship 
not too flagrantly displayed, but it sometimes assumes a familiarity with matters 
which the uninstructed reader may need to have explained. The fourfold system, 
for instance, of Scripture interpretation is named, but for what is implied a reader 
must turn elsewhere, to some older and fuller work such as that of Charles Beard. 
Other examples could be given of this tendency to take tor granted what the 
ordinary reader may not know. Is it then a book for specialists in the subject? 
It has much that will interest them and is in some ways a useful summing-up of the 
present state of knowledge, but its references and discussions are often too brief 
to make it a book intended primarily for them. Is it then intended for College 
students? It may well stimulate their interest and inspire their respect for the first 
of the Reformers, but for them it affords rather the stimulus of the lecture than the 
lengthier reading by which a lecture should be followed up. That the book is 
hard to place is not intended as a criticism of the author: the nigger in the wood- 
pile may be that frequent offender in these days, the cost of printing and the obliga- 
tion on an author so to compress his matter that his book will not exceed a price 
at which it may hope to sell. Mr Rupp has compressed his matter and achieved 
considerable success within his brief compass. For that, whether student, 
specialist or the man in a hurry with not to much to spend, we may be properly 
grateful. It is not often that one wants to complain that a book is too short. 
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